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SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1904. 





THE WEEK. 


THE expected rupture of diplomatic relations 
between the French Government and the Vatican 
occurred at the end of last week, when M. de Courcel, 
the Chargé d’Affairs at the French Embassy to the 
Holy See, left Rome in accordance with telegraphed 
instructions from his Government. The same night 
Mgr. Lorenzelli, the Papal Nuncio, left Paris. 
On Monday morning the /ournal Offciel published a 
large number of official documents that were meant 
to show that the responsibility for the rupture rested 
with the Vatican. Of the two Bishops concerned in the 
dispute, one, the Bishop of Dijon, has obeyed the second 
summons of the Vatican and gone to Rome ; the other, 
the Bishop of Laval, went instead to Paris to consult 
the Minister and has refused to disobey the Government. 
The salary of the Bishop of Dijon hasbeen suspended, but 
he is thought to have received some compensation in 
the suppression of the Sulpicians, with whom he had 
an old quarrel. There is a general disposition among 
the French newspapers to regard the prospect of a 
final rupture as a very grave matter, and to conclude 
that the present rupture has occurred because neither 
party wanted a settlement. 





Tue Journal des Débats thinks, indeed, that the 
French Government is to blame because it considers 
the last letter from the Vatican, to which the Govern- 
ment replied by recalling M. de Courcel, was, though 
not a repudiation, an attenuation of its conduct in ad- 
dres.ing the Bishops directly. The letter of the Vatican 
was written in Italian, an innovation which most of 
the French papers resent. M. Combes himself is quite 
satisfied with what has happened. Speaking at Pons 
on Wednesday he said the Vatican had broken the 
Concordat in inviting the Bishops of Laval and 
Dijon to proceed to Rome; that it had aggravated 
the offence, on receiving the remonstrances of the 
French Government, by a fresh summons to the 
Bishop of Dijon; and that it only remained now 
for the Chamber to give its opinion on these trans- 
actions. There are, of course, two main questions and 
preoccupations in the minds of Frenchmen. Is there to 
be a separation of State and Church and a suppression 
of the religious budget, and would this mean a pro- 
tracted warfare and the final release of the Church from 
control? Secondly, will the Vatican retaliate on the 
French Protectorate of Christians in the East? The 
Paris correspondent of the Standard telegraphed on 
Thursday that the Holy See was about to send instruc- 
tions to Catholic missionaries in the East and Far East 
to apply in case of need to the representatives of their 
various nationalities and not to the agents of the French 
Government. Pat Meany 

THE official statement published by the St. Peters- 
burg Official Messenger seems to give a quiet conclu- 
sion to the Malacca incident. It is stated that the 
Peterburg and Smolensk had received a_ special 
commission, the terms of which have already ex- 
pired, and that the Malacca was released because 
the British Consul-General at Algiers notified that 
the military stores on board belonged to the 
British Government and the rest of the cargo was not 
contraband. No official statement has been made about 
the Knight Commander, but Admiral Skrydloff has 





sent a despatch describing the sinking of that ship and 
the German Thea. He justifies the sinking of the 
Knight Commander on the ground that its 
cargo was mostly railway material and therefore con- 
traband, and that there was not enough coal to take 
her to the nearest port. This explanation, if it is sup- 
ported by the facts, would be adequate, though of 
course the owners of the ship and of all the cargo that 
was not contraband are entitled to full com- 
pensation. What is disquieting in all these 
circumstances is the interpretation of contraband. 
Messrs. Alfred Holt and Co. point out in the 
Times how serious it would be for us in war if cotton 
were treated as contraband, and this is only one of 
many articles of the kind that may be meant for war- 
like use and may again be meant for peaceful con- 
sumption, the unhindered importation of which would 
be for us a vital interest. How far the Government 
have tried to protect this interest we do not know. 

Dr. JAMESON, who has now fairly stepped into Mr. 
Rhodes’s shoes, has landed in England on ‘‘ Char- 
tered” business. The Cape Premier would not come 
to London in August for nothing, and his visit con- 
firms all our observations upon the prostrate condition 
of the Chartered Company ; still more does it empha- 
sise the warnings we offered in regard to the danger 
which threatens British credit from the desperate 
machinations of the Raider and his powerful asso- 
ciates. Fortunately the Colonial Secretary and his 
colleagues can be under no misapprehension as to 
the value of the Chartered Company, or of the uni- 
versal odium its miserable administration has excited 
among British settlers in Rhodesia. We trust that 
the Front Opposition Bench will not fail to extract 
information upon this subject from the Government 
before the end of the Session. 





Lorp Percy’s reply to Mr. Bryce shows that the 
Government is alive to the danger of allowing Austria 
and Russia to monopolise the management of the 
Macedonian gendarmerie. We take it that if these 
Powers increase their staff of officers we shall claim 
a similar privilege. No opportunity should be lost of 
insisting that the gendarmerie ought to become a 
genuine international police. There is too much 
reason to fear that the two interested Powers regard 
it rather as an advance guard for their future 
occupation of the country. There is little news 
this week, except the appearance of a significant 
article in the Meue Frete Presse, in which even 
this Turcophil organ has had to admit that the condi- 
tion of Macedonia is still one of virtual anarchy. From 
Armenia, on the other hand, comes further news of 
serious fighting and subsequent slaughter. The 
Consuls at Morish must by now have made some report 
to their Governments on the massacres which un- 
doubtedly occurred in the Sassoun region between 
March and May. Some attempt should be made before 
the Session closes to obtain the publication of this 
report. But unfortunately the Anglo-Armenian Asso- 
ciation shows none of the energy which the Balkan 
Committee has displayed. Agitation may be inoppor- 
tune, but at least the facts should be elicited. 





On Monday the House of Commons discussed Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s motion of censure. 
The Unionist Free Traders had come to the rather 
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tame decision to abstain from the division, a decision 
that, while it kept Sir Michael Hicks Beach out of 
the Government lobby into which he has been drawn 
amid all his Free Trade protestations by irresistible 
influences on every critical occasion, kept out of the 
Opposition lobby allthe Free Traders of the type of Mr. 
Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who have hitherto voted as well as spoken for Free Trade. 
The result was that the Government got a majority of 
78, or a majority larger than they got in any of the 
earlier divisions. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
made an excellent speech, in which he summed up very 
aptly the objection to the conduct of Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Selborne in patronising one policy in the 
country and professing a contrary policy in Parliament. 
‘* Members of the Government could not divest them- 
selves of their Ministerial capacity by donning the 
uniform of the Tariff Reform League, nor could they 
become anti-food taxers and orthodox Sheffielders by 
merely taking it off.” Mr. Lyttelton, who replied, 
went further than he had done before in committing the 
Government to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and said that 
there was no secret of Mr. Balfour’s sympathy with 
it. What is to be said, then, of Lord Lansdowne’s 
statement in the House of Lords that the Government’s 
policy was not only not the same as Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
but actually incompatible with it? And what did Mr. 
Lyttelton mean, as Mr. Robson well asked him, by 
placarding Leamington when he was asking for its 
votes with his repudiation of Food Taxes? Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, who spoke later, and asked Mr. 
Balfour to put an end to these ambiguities, made the 
interesting remark that it was Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
who moved the expulsion of the Unionists from the 
Eighty Club in 1886. In those days he had none of 
his present weakness for a vague comprehensiveness. 





Tue Free Trade Unionists were mainly repre- 
sented by Lord Hugh Cecil, who made a significant 
speech. He seemed particularly anxious to emphasise 
the fact that he had no quarrel with his party except 
on Protection. It was the speech of a man who is 
determined not to leave his party and probably means 
to lead it. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was notable for 
two things. He said that he expected to lose the next 
election, but expected to win later, and he added: ‘‘ The 
sooner the proposal is made—that is, so far as I am 
concerned—the sooner the election comes, and the 
sooner the issue is raised, the better I shall be 
pleased.” He argued that it was plain to every- 
one that the real difference between him and 
the Prime Minister was that he thought public opinion 
was ripe for Protection and Mr. Balfour thought it 
was not. This was cheerful hearing for Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. The other notable thing in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech was his invitation to Mr. Balfour to 
summon a colonial conference to find out what the 
colonies were prepared to do. Mr. Balfour said 
nothing about Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion, but de- 
fended himself on the ground that no Government 
could exist without some latitude, and that he, as a 
matter of fact, had been more careful than any Prime 
Minister to make his position clear. For his own part 
he was a Free Trader. His own views about the taxa- 
tion of food are perhaps to be found in this very 
characteristic sentence : 

‘It is perfectly plain, then, that there are circumstances 
under which it would be the duty of this country to put a 
tax on food. I do not say that any such circumstance has 
arisen—I do not think it has arisen—but I am asked to 
lay down as a principle that this courtcy is never to put 
any tax, however small, upon food. How can you lay that 
down ?” 

Mr. Asquith, who summed up the case for the motion 
of censure, said very well that Mr. Balfour spoke as if 
his colleagues in joining a Tariff Reform Association 
were doing nothing more compromising than joining 
the Psychical Research Committee, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S suggestion for a conference 
with colonial representatives received no attention 
during the debate, but the next day Lord Rosebery 
wrote a letter to the Zimes on the subject. The 
letter began by welcoming the proposal, but 
went on to add ‘under certain limitations,” and 
as the qualifications were developed very little 
was left of the welcome. Lord Rosebery argued that 
the conference is first of all fourteen months late, and 
the suggestion is indeed an admission that the idea 
that an offer has been made is an illusion. He went 
on to say that if it is to be a success the colonies must 
ask for it; they must not enter on it expecting that 
Great Britain is prepared to tax or narrow its supplies 
of food; there must be a clear basis agreed upon, and 
our representatives must be not merely partisan or 
official. Mr. Chamberlain replied the next day wel- 
coming Lord Rosebery’s letter, but went on to say that 
it would be the main object of the colonists to find out 
if we would tax corn and meat in order to make a 
preferential arrangement. The truth is, of course, that 
the necessary conditions of such a conference have only 
to be stated to make it clear that the proposal is 
impracticable. Clearly, as the Free Trader points out, 
no one could trust the present Government to nominate 
the representatives. Peel 

Tue House of Lords, acting as the mechanical 
register of a party’s decisions, gave the inevitable 
second reading to the Licensing Bill on Tuesday by a 
majority of ninety-five. The debate lasted two days. 
The principal speech was that of Lord Peel, who 
moved ‘‘ That this House cannot accept as a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the licensing question a bill which 
creates a perpetual interest in a terminable licence.” 
Lord Peel showed that under the bill it would take 188 
years to reduce the licensed houses to a pro- 
portion of 1 to 400 of the population. His 
main argument was that, whereas temperance re- 
formers were ready to make concessions for the sake 
of the prospect of a reduction of licences and a free 
hand, the Government were now asking the country to 
make great concessions in return for some:bing which 
offered no prospect of reduction and hamperea instead 
of strengthening public control over this monopoly. 
Lord Peel received some support from the Bishoys, 
to whom both he and Lord Spencer appealed. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury generally prefers 
what is called the indirect mode of criticising what 
is wrong, but the net effect of a good many paren- 
theses and hypotheses in his speech was that he 
voted for Lord Peel’s amendment, and the Bishop 
of London made a direct frontal attack on the bill. 
The Bishop of Hereford hit off the bill admirably when 
he said that, tried by the principles of justice, it gave 
too much to the brewer, too little to the publican, and 
nothing to the public. Eight other Bishops voted for 
the amendment and some of them voted against it. 
The Archbishop’s amendment creating a time limit of 
21 years, was rejected on Thursday by a majority of 74. 
Lord Salisbury called it pillage. 





TAKING his own county of Hampshire, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre shows in a letter to the 7zmes of August 2, 
that to reduce the ratio of licences to population 
even to such moderate figures as 1 to 280 in rural 
parishes, and 1 to 370 in the smaller towns, 1,436 
out of 2,461 licensed houses must be closed. As 
the county compensation fund only provides for 
the purchase of about seventeen licences a year 
‘*sixty or seventy years would expire before the 
above modest reduction could be effected.” Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre also explains that most licensed houses are 
‘‘tied,”—e.g., in Basingstoke 42 out of 57 belong to 
three companies, and that as the closing of superfluous 
houses transfers their custom and profits to the sur- 
vivors very little loss would be inflicted if each company 
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were required to surrender its proportion. If no such 
surrender is enforced they will be ‘‘ compensated twice 
over ”—once by the increased trade and again from the 
compensation fund. So Mr. Shaw-Lefevre suggests a 
clause which should enable magistrates, before paying 
any compensation to persons whose licences they pro- 
pose to suppress, to assess this increased value and 
deduct it from their compensation. With such a pro- 
vision, he says, it would be possible to close half the 
superfluous houses in Hampshire at once, and without 
inflicting loss on anyone. Even the Zimes cannot 
deny that the proposal is ‘‘ a sensible one.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has opened his rural campaign, and 
a less exhilarating or less exhilarated beginning one 
could not conceive. He offers agriculture a two shilling 
duty. This,as the Standard justly remarks, means no more 
to the farmer than the variation in the market price from 
week to week. The Dukes, who do not want land 
reform, were enthusiastic enough, but it would be an 
insult to the farmer or the labourer to suppose that 
they would accept what Mr. Chamberlain offers them. 
Mr. Chamberlain referred to France. If he will make 
such reform as will produce something like the French 
social conditions the prelude to his Protectionist policy, 
he will have the enthusiastic support of Radicals 
for the first half of his programme, but he 
will not find a platform at Welbeck Abbey. 
In connection with the Welbeck speech a corre- 
spondent reminds us that at the end of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s campaign last winter the Cobden Club issued a 
full reply to his speeches under the title of Fact v. 
Fiction. We reviewed the reply at the time, and 
pointed out that it entirely destroyed the basis of fact 
and argument and authority upon which Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s case rested, and convicted the orator of a 
startling numberof fictions and misrepresentations. The 
reply, we are glad to see, has now been re-issued by the 
club at the popular price of one penny ; and its authors 
take occasion to point out in a new preface that the 
charges made against Mr. Chamberlain were serious, 
specific, and detailed. ‘‘It may be doubted whether, in 
the annals of political and economic controversy, 
more comprehensive and specific charges have ever 
been brought against a public man.” But Mr. 
Chamberlain has taken the reply lying down. 








THERE was an interesting debate on Thursday on 
the Home Office vote, though it is much to be 
regretted that the vote should have been rele- 
gated to the fag-end of the Session. A 
strong demand was made by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Shackleton .for an 
increase in the staff of women factory inspectors. At 
present there are eight inspectors to a million and a 
half of women workers. Mr. Asquith supported the 
demand, and Mr. Akers- Douglas gave a vague 
promise to increase the staff next year. Mr. 
Burns made an excellent point when he said the 
time had come for another European conference. A 
conference has already been arranged by Switzerland 
to discuss the prohibition of night work for women and 
the abolition of the use of white phosphorus ; the 
international agreements lately made between France 
and Italy might well lead to further international action. 
Above all thingsit is important that Great Britain should 
shake off its apathy about the waste and devas- 
tation of industrial life. One of the duties of the next 
Government will be to pass a new Factory Act, and we 
are glad to see the efforts made by a little band 
of reformers to instruct public opinion on this im- 
portant point. 

Tue Irish Unionists have been bringing some very 
serious accusations against Sir Antony MacDonnell in 
relation to the case of a Sergeant Anderson in the 
Irish Constabulary. This man was tried on a serious 
charge and found innocent ; he was retried and found 








guilty; and on a third revision he was found 
innocent, reinstated, and removed to another district. 
The Unionists say his conviction was due to the 
influence of a priest—who taxed him with misconduct 
with a girl in his village—over the mind of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. The constable was a Protestant. The 
Nationalists, on the other hand, blame Mr. Wynd- 
ham as the agent of his reinstatement. The 
matter was left in an _ unsatisfactory condition 
by Mr. Wyndham’s speech, but it is significant 
that Sir Antony MacDonnell’s critics did not press for 
an inquiry, while the Nationalists did. In the evening 
the case of the Irish Catholic University question came 
up again. Mr. Wyndham made a preposterous defence 
of himself. Like every statesman who has held his 
position, he supports the demand, but he actually 
asked the Irishmen to absolve his Government because 
the Irishmen had joined in every attempt to turn out 
the Government. If this means anything it means that 
Unionist sympathy with a Catholic University does not 
spring from any sense of the proportions of eternal 
justice or the wish to do for Ireland whatever Ireland 
herself would do, but is simply one side to a bargain 
for political favour. mia 

THERE appeared inthe Zzmes on Monday a poem 
by Mr. Kipling called ‘‘ Things and the Man.” It was 
headed by a quotation from Genesis about Joseph and 
his dreams, and this gives some colour to the theory 
cautiously advanced by the Zzmes in a leading article 
that Mr. Chamberlain is ‘‘the man.”’ But even if this 
theory be provisionally accepted as a working 
hypothesis, it carries us a very little way towards dis- 
covering what the “things” are, or what connection 
they have with the man or with each other. The Zimes 
itself is reticent on this point ; perhaps it is waiting for 
further information fromthe author. A good many of 
‘‘the things” are mentioned by name, but they seem, 
like a detail in a famous riddle, to have been “ put in 
only to make it more difficult.” Among them are 
“oracles” which the man broke in two (perhaps to 
add to their obscurity), ‘‘ paltry wires and strings ” (this 
may be an allusion to ‘‘Consistent, Birmingham”), 
‘* Episodes and Underlings ” (Mr. Jesse Collings ?), A bolt 
fallen from the blue (Oswestry ?), and a wakened realm 
that swings full circle. Atone point the darkness seems to 
lift for a moment, for we are told of ‘‘ the man ” that 
‘* he launched the van straight at the grinning teeth of 
things.” If the Tariff Reform League has a van 
‘* things ” may here mean free traders. But assuming 
this to be so, it is very little real help ; for in the next 
verse ‘things ” certainly have another meaning, or, 
rather, several other meanings. By an intuition, which 
we cannot support with any internal evidence, we have 
come to the conclusion that the poem was intended to 
console Mr. Chamberlain for the Oswestry election ; 
and in this the 7zmes seems to agree with us, though 
very cautiously. If that is so, it was kindly meant ; 
but it is possible that Mr. Chamberlain, who likes to 
put things plainly himself, would have preferred the 
compliment to be conveyed so that he and the rest of 
the world might understand it. 

THE London United Tramways Company has ob- 
tained Parliamentary powers to carry its lines across 
Kingston Bridge. As the bridge is at present only 
25 ft. wide it is clear that it will have to be widened if 
this happens, and Consequently the London County 
Council propose to double its width. Everyone will be 
glad to hear that .hey have not decided to destroy the 
bridge altogether and build a new one. Weare not 
good at building beautiful bridges now. Indeed, we 
have made little advance since the times when that 
elaborate eyesore, Blackfriars Bridge, was erected. 
Kingston Bridge was begun in 1825, just at the end of 
the time when the art of making bridges, both useful 
and beautiful, was still understood, and it is a fine 
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example of that art. The widening proposed ought not 
to interfere with its beauty. It will also, no doubt, be 
much cheaper than rebuilding, which in the case of Kew 
Bridge cost almost £250,000. The beauty of the river 
in thickly populated parts depends a great deal upon 
its bridges, and we hope that that beauty will not 
be further destroyed by the architectural efforts of 
engineers. ——. 


Tue death of Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., at the 
age of eight-two, removes an Academic painter whose 
works, at any rate for a time, were distinguished by a 
certain force and originality. Mr. Goodall, who was 
elected an Associate of the Academy as early as 1853, 
was the son of Edward Goodall, the engraver, and 
began his art career by painting historical and other 
genre in accordance with the approved pattern of the 
mid-Victorian artists. It was not, however, till he 
travelled in the East that he discovered the class of 
work that ultimately brought him fame — those 
Oriental, and especially Egyptian, subjects by 
which he has been known for the past forty 
years. Much later in life he began to dabble 
in English landscape and painted a few portraits, 
among the latter being a picture of Mr. Gladstone, 
which, it may be remembered, was exhibited at 
Burlington House the year of that statesman’s death. 
These efforts, however, never attained the distinction 
of his Egyptian work, which, in spite of a certain hard- 
ness in form and atendency to hot, glaring colour—a 
tendency destructive to the exhibitions where it was 
hung—was always a truthful, if somewhat too literal, 
interpretation of Eastern life and scenery. It is on 
the latter pictures that his posthumous reputation will 
depend. Meanwhile nothing but pity can be expressed 
for the circumstance that the artist’s closing years were 
shadowed not only by much physical suffering but also 
by serious financial misfortune. 


WE shall publish next week an article by Dr. Fair- 
bairn on the decision in the Scottish Free Church case. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 

It has been maintained in this column for many weeks 
past that prophecy was no part of criticism upon the 
campaign in Manchuria; the rule implied by this judg- 
ment was broken to affirm three things. First, that the 
main Japanese force was massed under Kuroki on the 
right wing of the long Japanese position for the purpose 
of attacking the communications of Kuropatkine; 
secondly, that the next few days would contain the cri- 
tical moment of this year’s campaign; and, thirdly, that 
the general action fought would probably not be decisive 
on account of the hesitation and lethargy of the Japanese 
movements. Two of these conjectures have proved true, 
and with them the minor conjectures which we ventured 
upon; such as the Japanese advance from Sai-ma-tse in 
the North and the Russian retreat from Haicheng in the 
South. It remains to be seen whether the third and 
most important deduction will also hold true: whether 
the main Russian army can maintain itself intact and 
ready for further reinforcement. 

We believe it can, and for these reasons : The original 
Russian position, the position of three months ago, was 
almost hopeless. They were scattered, they were out- 
numbered by something like five to one, and they were 
holding a line parallel to that of their communica- 
tions. A blow struck well to the north before the middle 
of June would have destroyed the Russian chances in 
Manchuria. It is evident that they were saved by the 
determination of the enemy to take Port Arthur at once 
and at any cost. The reasons for this course have been 
explained at some length in this column, and need not be 
repeated. The Japanese reinforcements were poured not 
over the Yalu but into the Liaotung Peninsula, and every- 
thing showed a plan to carry the defences of Port Arthur 
by assault at an enormous expenditure of life, and to 


leave to Kuroki the orthodox réle of watching the flank 
of a possible relieving force. 

So far as one can group military schools by nations, 
it was thought in Germany that they would succeed, in 
France that they would not; the serious military critics 
in this country were divided, but the most prominent in- 
clined to the former, the “ anti-fortification” view. 

Whether the Japanese would have failed or suc- 
ceeded has now but an academic interest. Weak as were 
the Russian forces—especially in guns—Stakelberg was 
told off with a bare 14,000 men and a handful of cannon 
to effect a diversion, and to compel the enemy to fight 
upon two fronts. The movement took the Japanese by 
surprise. It was not till the second day that they could 
bring up their artillery, and from the moment that Stakel- 
berg’s retreat began the campaign changed. The incident 
was probably regarded by the Japanese commanders as 
a diversion. But neither in tactics nor in strategy can 
one be certain that a diversion will not become the most 
important part of a battle or campaign. It soon grew 
evident that the new Russian plan would be continued. 
Kuropatkine continued to reinforce his right wing. The 
enemy, perhaps with some exasperation, met him by 
reinforcing the force opposite this wing with troops origi- 
nally destined for Port Arthur. The Russians continued 
throughout the end of June and the beginning of July to 
send men and guns down the railway. The Japanese 
hesitated to attack, for to pursue this eastward 
march was obviously to disturb their original plan and 
to delay the attack on the fortress, which is the subject 
of the whole campaign. In the face of the Russian 
action, however, they were bound to move. They 
weakened their centres, reinforced either wing ; gave orders 
ta Kuroki to threaten the Russian communications and 
then attacked the Russian forces which were piling up 
to the south-west. That attack was Tachichao. It was 
more stubbornly contested than the previous battle had 
been. The Russians now numbered nearly half their ad- 
versaries, and could muster perhaps forty-eight, perhaps 
sixty-four field pieces to defend the main position. It was 
not till the third day that they retreated, unmolested by 
the enemy: desperate attacks may be made upon Port 
Arthur, but the men are lacking: the campaign hence- 
forward is in Manchuria, and that it should be so is not 
of Japanese choosing. Kuroki was too long occupied in 
standing still to threaten at this moment the communica- 
tions near Mukden. Fe is not near enough. Oku, more 
than forty miles away. san do no more than follow up the 
Russian concentration. How far that concentration and 
retreat will proceed no one can say: what one can say 
with a fair chance of being right is that it will not be 
interrupted, and if it is not interrupted no action can be 
decisive. 

This, so far as we can see, is the only logical reading 
of the events of the campaign since Kin Chan. If, after 
being forced to a new plan, the Japanese can suddenly 
change their calculations and envelop the Russian main 
army, they will be secure till the summer of 1905. But 
the past of the war is all against such a theory. They 
have done nothing well save by a long-prepared 
plan: they have been incapable of rapidity or initiative, 
and it is not likely that they will at the last moment de- 
velop qualities which their preferred European masters 
and their very successes have taught them to despise. 

Meanwhile, let anyone who is interested in the cam- 
paign purchase a map. (There are two good general 
maps: the 6 sheets of the French survey on the scale 
of 1-500,000, and the excellent German map on a much 
smaller scale, marking the original military dispositions. 
The first is a shilling a sheet, the second is in one piece at 
two shillings, and both are sold by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate.) Let him mark on that map, not with flags 
but with rectangles of coloured cardboard, the probable 
disposition, numbers, and gunning of the two armies so 
far as a comparison of telegrams permits one to do this. 
Then let him ask himself what chances the First Army 
has of coming down on or near Mukden. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE RACE. 


- HYSICAL Deterioration” is a subject whose 
importance has suddenly become realised. 
The celebration of the growth of the cities—popula- 
tion, factories, institutions—which aroused a lyrical 
note in the orators of the commercial era of the last 
century is giving way to a vague fear of the degenerate 
life which is being bred in their labyrinths. A small 
group of reformers—soldiers alarmed at the recruiting 
statistics, a few journalists, medical men, scientific 
observers, and that tiny band which really feels con- 
cerned with the progress of things beyond its own 
generation—are endeavouring in and out of season to 
hammer into the mind of a heavy-headed public, mainly 
concerned in sporting prophecy and vicarious athletics, 
the necessity for action. An incident in the campaign, 
which indeed is only just beginning, is the report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee issued last week. 

The investigators had before them two questions. 
The first was the gaining of exact information whether 
physical degeneration actually operated at the present 
among any definite classes of society. The other was 
the examination of methods of reform by which such 
degeneration could be encountered successfully and 
the standard of the race raised to more complete 
physical excellence. 

Upon the first the report was a blank. Incredible 
as it may appear, there is no reliable evidence one way 
or the other upon changes in bodily development and 
efficiency in any class of society. On the one hand 
statistics of rejection for recruiting which have occa- 
sioned a transient panic are dismissed as of little 
scientific value, in part because of the varying standard 
of excellence, more because with fluctuations in trade 
and Imperial sentiment the bucket of the military wells 
scoops up from year to year waters of different social 
levels. The few random and spasmodic attempts at 
the measurements of children conducted by the British 
Association and others mostly in Scotland and remoter 
Ireland offer no safe basis for deduction. Upon the whole 
question of ‘‘ progressive physical deterioration” the 
Committee enter a verdict of ‘‘ non-proven.” With this 
they couple two suggestions of witnesses. The one is 
the “‘ scientific opinion” of Professor Cunningham that 
‘there is a mean physical standard, which is the in- 
heritance of the people as a whole,” that “inferior 
bodily characters which are the result of poverty are 
not transmissible from one generation to another.” No 
evidence, however, is given to justify this optimistic 
statement, which appears to be one of the superstitions of 
science based on the supposed non-inheritance of acquired 
characters, an assertion with no firmer basis than the 
protest of Ezekiel against all the older morality and all 
subsequent experience—that the sins of the fathers 
should no more be visited on the children. The other 
is the refreshing common sense of Sir William Taylor 
protesting that whether ‘‘ progressive” deterioration 
were proved or no, at least none but the wilfully blind 
could deny actual unfitness ; that the 4o or 60 per cent. 
rejected from military service do as a matter of fact live 
on as a kind of parasitic class, supported somehow by 
the whole community, and that *‘ even if the proportion 
is no greater than in the past, surely it is a state of 
matters worthy of the closest investigation, and one 





which no thinking man can wish to see continue.” And 
this, for the present, is the last word on the matter. 

The Committee therefore hold that a Royal Com- 
mission with no evidence would be useless. They 
demand an crganised attempt at the compilation of 
anthropometric statistics, with a central Government 
bureau, and the acquisition of information as to 
changes in height and measurements, somewhat similar 
to the Comité consultatif hygiene publique de France 
constituted in 1902. And all sane observers will unite 
in endorsing such a demand. 

In the main bulk of the investigation, however, 
the report of the Inter-Departmental Committee appears 
less satisfactory, and even in places a little absurd. 
The problem is practically that of the ‘‘ Condition of 
England”; every vast and uncomprehended social 
change gradually looms up with successive pages as 
influencing the physical development especially of the 
poorest ; very soon we are discussing the wither- 
ing up of rural life, overcrowding and _ the 
growth of the towns, drunkenness, immorality, the 
school curriculum and underfeeding, the effect upon 
physique of the modern factory system, of different 
employments, of rates and wages. Each of these 
questions would occupy the trained minds of Royal 
Commissions with hundreds of expert witnesses, sitting 
for months or years ; many, indeed, suchas the housing 
of the poor, the condition of agriculture, the conditions 
of labour, have actually been reported on in the past 
twenty years in volumes with which the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee seem imperfectly acquainted. This 
Committee, on the other hand, consisting of seven 
members connected mainly with recruiting, reforma- 
tories, and educational inspection, with no special 
knowledge of these vast questions of social change, 
with no women members, having ‘‘sat on twenty-six 
days” and examined sixty-eight witnesses, of whom 
fifty-four were men and fourteen women, boldly essays 
recommendations concerning most of these evils. And 
the results to the expert may seem a little ridiculous. 

The method of necessity becomes little dabs of 
recommendation endorsing any particular plausible or 
eloquent witness. Thus the Committee rightly place 
overcrowding, “with its evils of uncleanliness, foul air, 
and bad sanitation,” as one of the first of the causes of 
degeneration. Mr. Loch, with his convincing manner, 
demonstrates before them his favourite thesis—that if 
local municipalities would enforce the law against over- 
crowding, overcrowding would cease. The logic of 
this appears indisputable, and the Committee gravely 
recommend such enforcement. Mr. Horsfall, again 
with convincing manner, contrasts the random squalor 
of England’s city development under the ipfluence of 
the speculative builder and the land-grabber with the 
orderly provision of desirable development in the cities 
of Germany. Once again this seems to the Committee 
a good idea, and they endorse a similar recommenda- 
tion. ‘As alast resource compulsory labour colonies 
would have to be resorted to” as a result of ‘‘Colonel” 
Lamb’s eloquence, and so in a sentence is dismissed 
the subject of the investigation of a century. “Possibly 
some revision of the basis of local taxation whereby 
sites should figure more largely than buildings in 
framing assessments” is another comment upon an 
enormous change. The Committee would have been 
justified in declining to make definite recommendations 
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upon such immense and complicated questions ; but this 
airy treatment of a problem which every line shows has 
not really been considered as a whole at all in all its 
far-reaching implications is of a frivolous nature. 

The same applies to other social evils. In the 
question of ‘ Alcoholism” the Committee had the 
advantage of expert evidence from the united temper- 
ance societies: Mr. Eccles demonstrated before their 
astounded eyes ‘‘the results of experiments on 
vegetable growths, animal protoplasm, and the deve- 
lopment of certain eggs,” They hasten to report “ that 
the Committee are convinced that the abuse of 
alcoholic stimulants is a most potent and deadly agent 
of physical deterioration.” But ‘‘ it is outside the scope 
of the Committee’s responsibility to recommend any 
large changes in the laws for the regulation of the 
liquor traffic”: though they commend the fact that 
there are countries ‘‘ where the consumption of drink, 
owing to wise legislation, has been steadily decreas- 
ing”’ to ‘* the most serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment.” And they are compelled to fall back upon 
the somewhat forlorn suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of sobriety by the solution of the housing ques- 
tion, the provision of cooked food ‘‘ as readily procur- 
able as beer,” and the assistance of the State in the 
diffusion of temperance literature and the provision of 
temperance lectures in the elementary schools. Those 
who have had the pleasure of attending the lectures at 
present given in the London Council Schools upon the 
effect of alcohol on ‘‘ animal protoplasm and the deve- 
lopment of certain eggs” will regard this last recom- 
mendation with a somewhat qualified rapture. 

This method of random recommendation reaches 
its height in the consideration (in four clear pages) of 
the ‘‘Rural Exodus.” In England the Committee 
recommend better rural education, pressure to compel 
the adoption of Part III. of the Housing Act for 
the provision of labourers’ cottages (if in country 
districts as in town the only necessity was the adoption 
of ‘* pressure ”—blessed word—how “ soon all worldly 
wrong would be repaired” !) and encourage the ideals 
of Garden city. But in what perhaps is a crowning 
piece of ineptitude, after announcing that “no great 
body of evidence was submitted” as to how the 
rural exodus could be stayed, the report calls atten- 
tion to ‘‘one successful experiment” under the 
Holdings Act, ‘‘mentioned by Mr. Fosbroke.”’ And so 
in casual mention the whole problem of rural land, 
ownership, small holdings, co-operation, and all the 
immense consideration of that question are introduced 
and dismissed in a phrase concerning Mr. Fosbroke 
and the Worcestershire County Council. 

There is, however, much in the report of value, 
such as the discussion of the food of the ** working 
classes.” The Committee deplore the consumption 
of tinned food, due to laziness and ignorance ; advocate 
the teaching of cookery and larger protection of infant 
life and better milk supply, the medical inspection of 
school children and the feeding of school children 
by a ‘‘ working adjustment between the privileges of 
charity and the obligations of the community ’— 
the school authority to supply and organise the 
machinery, the benevolent to furnish the material. 
Ail these latter discussions of private rather than 
political action are worthy of serious consideration, 

And the whole report is of interest because it so 


exactly reflects the attitude of the majority of amiable 
intelligent observers towards the problems of poverty. 
They are vaguely conscious ot masses of low-grade 
life in the cities, of preventable waste and suffering ; 
they are vaguely solicitous of remedy. They are willing 
to endorse any legislative reforms which, without making 
anyone a penny the worse, will make everyone several 
pennies the better. It is what all the world’s been seek- 
ing for a considerable number of centuries, and with but 
scant success. The problems of poverty, when once 
adequately grappled with, are ‘‘ destined to strain our 
civilisation to an extent as yet undreamt of”; and no 
large advance will come without, as in all advances in 
the past, the fierce stress of conflict and the rallying 
of affected interests and the rights of property and 
the denunciation of spoliation and the breaking of 
parties and the dividing of friends. For the ravages 
of the seven deadly sins have not the habit of being 
repaired by application of rosewater and mild re- 
adjustments of machinery and ‘ pressure” and State 
subsidy for lectures and literature, and all the other 
contrivances by which generous men would endeavour 
to escape from the fair facing of reality and the 
ancient elemental laws of human well-being. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE. 
HEN the sensational decision of the House of 
Lords was made known on Monday some 
people in London began to draw a very graphic 
picture of the state of things it would create. 
They saw the revival of ancient civil wars and 
hailed the decision as a tremendous and dramatic 
overthrow of the Lowlanders by the Highlanders. 
They thought that in this world of compromise 
and accommodation a sudden and unexpected blow 
had been struck for a stern and implacable rigidity. 
They thought fortune had for once befriended—if 
only for a whim—the despised and the few, the droll 
minorities that never yield. They imagined a little band 
of gaunt and fanatical prophets, men of the hills and 
bred in their exalted aid resolute stability, speaking a 
strange tongue, nursing a fire of wrath and unaltered 
doctrine, descending in boats made of the skins of 
animals to gather the fruits of this amazing triumph. 
What has happened is not quite as picturesque 
and romantic as this, but it is as sensational and 
striking an event as has happened in the ecclesiastical 
world for half a century. It would excite the popular 
mind even in England, where religious doctrine is not 
the main preoccupation. Somebody has said that all the 
revolutions of history can be traced to religion or 
taxation, and in this case there are four millions worth 
of property to be allocated, and, what is more bracing 
to the Scotch temper, a fine atmosphere of doctrinal con- 
troversy anda history of logomachies. In Scottish minds 
the sovereignty of theological and metaphysical interests 
has defied all the innovations, the excitements, and the 
appetites of modern times, and he would be a very 
indifferent Scot who would find anything in the world 
so absorbing as Mr. Haldane’s brilliant dissertation on 
Arminianism and Calvinism, even if that dissertation 
had no relation to a living and furious issue. It is to 
this nation of philosophers and theologians and con- 
troversialists that the House of Lords has flung this 
inflammatory verdict, and there is no nation which may 
be more certainly trusted to discuss it with zeal, 
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gravity, power, and a keen enjoyment of the battle 
of men’s minds. 

It is only necessary to recall the main facts to 
understand how this decision has taken Scotland by 
storm. Four years ago the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland decided by a majority of 643 against 
27 in favour of union with the United Presbyterian 
Church. That isto say, the Church of Chalmers and 
the Disruption of 1843 agreed to unite with the Church 
which represented the various earlier secessions from 
the Church of Scotland. This union was very nearly 
effected in 1873, but it was postponed at that time 
because a small minority of conservative ministers 
objected. When the union actually took place in 1g00, 
the minority, composed mainly of ministers of Gaelic 
congregations, refused to enter the United Free 
Church and raised an action to determine their legal 
position in respect of the funds and property of the 
Free Church claimed by the majority. The Lord 
Ordinary declared against them, and his decision was 
upheld by the Second Division of the Courts of Session. 
Itis this decision that has now been reversed by the 
House of Lords, who have concluded by a majority of 
five to two that this little band of irreconcilables is the 
Free Church of Scotland, and as such entitled to its 
funds and property. This little handful of ministers, 
drawn from remote parishes, find themselves the 
masters of over a thousand churches and nearly as 
many manses in Scotland, three theological colleges, 
and a large number of missionary institutions in India, 
Kaffraria, and other outlying parts ofthe Empire. 

The House of Lords decided that the Act of Union 
was adiversion of the funds of the Free Church from 
the trusts to which they were subject. The New 
Church, they argued, differed from the Free Church of 
the Disruption in 1843 in its view of the relation of the 
Church to the State and in its interpretation of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. The Act of Union, 
in other words, had made the principle of Esta- 
blishment an open question and had abrogated the 
unqualified acceptance of the Westminster Con- 
fession. Lord Young had argued that to make the 
principle of Establishment an open question did not 
create a breach in the continuity of the existence of 
the Church. Lord James of Hereford, in language 
curiously reminiscent of a controversy proceeding the 
same day in the House of Commons, argued that the 
Free Church was a body of men united only by the 
possession of common opinions, and if this community 
of opinion ceased to exist the foundation of the Church 
gave way. The ground taken by the two dissenting 
Law Lords, Lord Lindley and Lord Macnaghten, 
was that the Westminster Confession gave to synods 
or councils the power of interpreting the Scriptures 
and the Confession ; that this liberty of interpretation 
might be employed by successive synods, and that the 
doctrine of Establishment was one which the General 
Assembly could appeal or modify. Their arguments 
were defeated, and the decision deprives the 
Free Church of control over its own doctrine. 
The Glasgow Herald points out that those who 
were Free Church ministers in 1900 could not 
hold any of the property of the Church under this decision 
unless they abjured any sympathy with Disestablish- 
ment or any uncertainty about Calvinism. The Church, 
in Other words, is the absolute prisoner of declarations 








made, in quite other circumstances, sixty years ago. 
It is not surprising that this decision has made a good 
many persons curious as to the nature of the trust 


deeds of some English religious societies. For the 
moment all the efforts of the Free Churchmen to 
liberalise their theology and adjust their position 
to circumstances are penalised, and the »House 
of Lords, overruling native decisions, has fortified 
and established what some persons will call an iron 
fidelity to tradition and others an unenlightened atavism 





THE LICENSING BILL. 

EW men think their critics’ impressions of what 

they do are accurate or enlightened, but Mr. 
Balfour has a positive genius for discovering that 
nothing is so grotesquely remote from reality as the 
idea other people have of his conduct. He is quite 
prepared to admit that what he does is open to 
criticism, but what strikes him on each occasion is 
that, whatever his conduct in any particular crisis may 
be, the general impression is quite ludicrously mis- 
taken. He is really always exactly the opposite 
of what he is painted. Few persons would be 
hardy enough to say that Mr. Balfour’s inten- 
tions or meaning on the Fiscal question have 
always been perfectly transparent or _ sinpple. 
The intelligent Unionist Party is divided not on the 
merits of his policy only, but on its interpretation. But 
Mr. Balfour declared outright on Monday that 
in his own view ‘‘he had done more than any 
man in his position, than any previous Minister or 
Prime Minister had ever done to make his position 
clear.” It sounds like an echo of his famous 
dictum at Sheffield, that he was going to 
lead his party. Other people, while not denying Mr. 
Balfour’s many engaging qualities, would hesitate to 
say of his conduct the last six or twelve months that 
it has been marked by | strong initiative or a trans- 
parent lucidity. Yet these are the very qualities that 
Mr. Balfour, modest as is his own measure of his gifts 
and character, finds pre-eminently illustrated in his 
behaviour. It was the same Mr. Balfour who thought 
there might be a great deal to be said against the 
Education Act, but the one thing he could not for the 
life of him understand was that the Nonconformists 
thought it bore hardly on them. 

It is quite in harmony with that habit that the 
Licensing Bill is presented in a guise under which the 
ordinary observer would scarcely recognise Mr. 
Balfour’s bill. Some enthusiasts tell us this Govern- 
ment will be remembered by posterity as having done 
more for temperance than any Government for fifty 
years—a view Mr. Balfour evidently holds, as his 
letter shows, except that he would like to dispense 
even with this generous time limit. He no longer talks 
of it as a bill to do justice to men who are dispos- 
sessed: it does more in the direction of licensing 
reform than Parliament has yet seriously attempted, 
and certainly more than Parliament has so far been 
able to accomplish. Lord Cross said on Monday 
that the bill was an honest attempt to get 
rid of the deadlock brought about by _ the 
refusal of magistrates to exercise their discretion, 
because they had no power to give compensation. 
This is not the first time we have been asked to 
regard the bill as an attempt to encourage hitherto 
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reluctant magistrates to reduce licences. Mr. Balfour 
drew a pitiful picture of the state of the magistrates, 
until we began to think of him like the Methodist 
Minister in one of Mark Rutherford’s novels, who leant 
over the pulpit with impressive gestures, struggling 
for the soul of some imaginary sinner, and contriving 
after a prolonged and agonising strain to land the 
vagrant soul on the rock of the Bible to the 
general relief of his anxious and spellbound congrega- 
tion. What other people had thought was a bill to 
protect the threatened interests of the brewers was in 
fact a bill to save the souls of the magistrates. But it 
is important to recollect once again the circumstances 
of the introduction of a bill which is now represented 
as an attempt to reduce licences and to make it easy or 
possible for magistrates to do their duty. In 1899 the 
Commission appointed by the Conservative Government 
presented its report on the Licensing Laws. The 
Government did not then think it necessary to deal 
with this deadlock or the moral difficulties of the 
magistrates. On the contrary, the present Lord 
Ridley, then Home Secretary, said at a brewers’ 
dinner that what was wanted was caution. Lord 
Peel had reported that magistrates had neglected 
their duties as guardians of the public good, but the 
Government said nothing and remained inactive. The 
months grew into years. The magistrates began to 
carry out reductions, and at that point Mr. Balfour 
suddenly discovered what he had not discovered until 
the magistrates began to reduce licences, that they 
were unable to reduce licences because there was no 
compensation fund. But the oddest thing of all is that 
he found this out not from the magistrates but from 
the brewers, who went as a deputation to Mr. Balfour, 
and succeeded in persuading him to rebuke the magis- 
trates and promise legislation. On the latest theory 
of the bill we must presume that the brewers really told 
Mr. Balfour, not that their interests were threatened, 
but that the magistrates were placed in a position in 
which they could not reduce licences as fast as the 
public good required. Their complaint was not that 
licences were reduced too fast but that they were not 
reduced fast enough. 

That the bill does not enable magistrates to deal 
with the licensing question, Lord Peel showed very 
clearly in his admirable speech on Monday. He had 
agreed to a scheme of compensation as part of a 
scheme of reduction of licences and emancipation of the 
magistrates. The present bill does not accelerate reduc- 
tion and it cripples the magistrates. Lord Lansdowne 
argued that if a time limit were imposed the licencee 
would be given so many years’ clear immunity from 
interference. Does he think that under Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme for new licences there is to be no control by 
the magistrates during the seven years that is to be 
the lifetime of the licence? The truth is, of course, 
that no objection can be urged against a time limit 
which is not valid against Mr. Balfour’s scheme. 

The passage of a bill of this magnitude by a 
Government which has been proved at so many by- 
elections to have utterly lost the confidence of the 
country provokes two reflections. The first is the use- 
lessness of the House of Lords as a constitutional 
check on the House of Commons or as a means of 
ensuring that a discredited Government shall not be 
allowed to continue to legislate. The House of 


Lords has shown itself once more to be a mere 
tool of the Conservative Party. The revolt of the 
bishops only resulted in a large number of 
temporal nobodies being whipped up to vote for the 
endowment of the tied houses. Ifthe House of Lords 
tries to revive its obsolete powers when a Liberal 
Government enters into office speedy measures will 
have to be taken to remedy the anomaly. Another and 
equally practical reflection is, what shall be done to 
amend the bill? We hope that in the Licensing Act 
Amendment Bill of 1905 the reforms suggested by 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell in their new 
volume* will be incorporated. After 166 pages of 
description, criticism, illustration, and argument they 
declare emphatically that “the foundations of a just 
settlement are not difficult to discover.” First of all, 
in the bill to which we may now confidently look 
forward let a time notice of ten years be given to all 
holders of existing licences'in final and definitive settle- 
ment of all claims to ‘‘ equitable consideration.” And 
let there be attached to this time notice ‘‘a power of 
graduated commutation under which localities shall 
be free to anticipate the expiry of a time notice by 
payment of a sum equivalent to the average annual 
profits of the preceding three years for every year of 
unexpired notice.” In the second place, let the com- 
mutation fund be a national and not a local fund. 
Thirdly, let all new licences granted in future be sub- 
mitted to public tender and sold (subject to conditions 
imposed by the local authority and to good conduct on 
the part of the licencee) to the highest bidder for a 
short term of years. 

Another reform, which fortunately it will not be in 
the power of the House of Lords to interfere with, will, 
we may be sure, be introduced in the very first Budget 
of the next Chancellor of the Exchequer. Itisa reform 
which we have persistently urged upon public attention 
for the last four years; and we find our object ad- 
mirably and concisely summarised in Messrs. Rown 


tree and Sherwell’s clause : 

“Let the liquor licence duties be at once revised and con- 
siderably increased, so <8 to secure (a) a licence rental 
sufficient to provide the commutation fund and (4) increased 
revenue to the State; and ‘et the incidence of taxation be 
equitably adjusted between the smaller and the larger 
houses.’ 

By adopting a scale of liceice duties for compensation 
purposes differing from that which already existed for 
purposes of taxation this Government has really 
invited Parliament to carry out a sweeping revision. 
Such a revision will in itself entirely alter the licensing 


problem and create a new situation. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 


“* Considérant les enseignements du passé, l’immensité de 
la tache, le danger que pourrait déterminer un insuccés, 
joserai dire & ceux qui voudront entreprendre cette ceuvre 
si vaste: Etudiez, préparez cette loi sur la police des cultes : 
n’entreprenez rien de semblable sans ¢tre certaine d’ étu 
suivis, sans avoir la certitude de réussir, car en pareille 
matiére, Messieurs, le moindre échec pourrait étre pour la 
politique républicaine le signal d’un recul qu’il serait bien 
difficile de limiter.”"—M. Waddeck-Rousseau, on M. Bernard's 
resolution inviting the Government to introduce a bill for the 
separation of Church and State, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
December 17, 1901. 


O those who have followed the course of anti- 
clerical legislation in France since the passing of 





*PuBLic INTERESTS OR TRADE AGGRANDISEMENT. London: 
P. S. King and Co. 1904. 
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M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Associations Law in 1901, the 
surprising thing about the present rupture is not that 
it has occurred now, but that it has not occurred 
earlier. Yet no one, least of all M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
himself, would have anticipated such an issue three 
years ago. Disputes on technical points have occurred 
before—disputes, indeed, upon the very points now in 
question. Granted that Cardinal Lorenzelli exceeded 
his powers as nuncio in putting himself in direct com- 
munication with the Bishop of Dijon, and (what seems 
quite certain) that Cardinal Merry del Val violated the 
first and second of the Organic Articles in issuing 
direct disciplinary messages to the Bishop of Laval, 
nevertheless these infractions of theory or practice 
might have been remedied by the exercise of a little 
tact. Disputes over the application of the Organic 
Articles have occurred many times before, and might 
have occurred again without endangering the stability 
of the diplomatic instrument that has governed the 
relations of France and the Vatican throug! all the 
political catastrophes of a hundred years. Even the 
correctness of the formula of the Bulls of Investiture 
themselves has been again and again the subject of 
disputes as innocuous as they were intermittent. What 
gave a new significance to the dispute over the claims of 
the Holy See to the words nodis nominavtt in the Bulls 
of Investiture, a claim which so good a Republican as 
Jules Simon had been ready to admit, was the recent 
change in the attitude of the bishops to the Govern- 
ment. So it was with the recent dispute over the 
Papal claims to exercise spiritual discipline over the 
French bishops. In themselves neither new nor for- 
midable, they are enlarged in the Cardinal Secretary 
of State’s letter of July 26 into a theory of independent 
authority in spiritual matters which is quite incom- 
patible with the letter (cf. Art. 5), to say nothing of the 
spirit, of the Concordat. It is only by a consideration 
of the successive events of the last three years that 
one can appreciate the gravity of the present crisis or 
realise the hopelessness of a pacific settlement of it. 
Apres le moine, le prétre has become the favourite 
shibboleth of the fiercer journals like the Radical 
Lanterne, and the idea that the suppression of 
the orders and the separation of Church and State 
are dual aspects of the same problem has been 
emphasised equally by M. Clemenceau, whose Radical- 
ism was once described not inaccurately as the super- 
lative of Liberalism, and by M. Jaurés, with whose 
Socialist neo-Platonism he has avowedly little sym- 
pathy. ‘“‘ Die religiose Frage ist eine Einheit,” wrote 
M. Clemenceau in the Neue Freie Presse the 
other day. Yet M. Waldeck-Rousseau took exactly 
the opposite view. For him the suppression (or 
rather the administrative control) of the religious 
orders was the one means of strengthening the 
links between Church and State, whose endurance 
was being severely tried by the unchartered activities 
of the religious orders. The negotiators of the Con- 
cordat had ignored the question of the religious orders, 
or rather were ignorant of it, for in 1801 it did not 
exist, The individualism of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Revolution which could not tolerate even a craft 
guild or an academy had abolished all associations, 
religious or secular. But partly with the collusion of 
Napoleon and of the restored Bourbons, partly 
without it, the religious orders entered in and took 


possession of education and charity, sometimes with 
authorisation, more often without it. That convenient 
instrument of unincorporated associations, the trust 
deed, was used to evade the Revolutionary laws as to 
mortmain. Conveyancing got the better of legislation. 
It is not necessary to trace the gradual growth of the 
dead hand upon the State. The village créche, the 
hospital, the technical school were almost monopolised 
by the religious orders; thanks to the /oz Falloux of 
1850 (cette maudite lot Falloux! as M. Brisson called it) 
their secondary schools competed with the State lycées 
forthe education of thechildren of the professional classes 
from which the civil service and the army are recruited, 
At one time, by the agency of the permissive legislation 
of the reactionary party, they threatened not merely to 
compete with the communal school, but, as in Belgium, 
by ‘‘ adoption,” to get possession of it. To recover 
this lost ground for the State has been the dream of 
Republicans of all shades for the last twenty-five 
years; the first step of secularising the communal 
schools was taken by the organic educational laws of 
the early eighties. But the propaganda of Za Crozx and 
other congregational organs of the baser sort during the 
Dreyfus affair ‘‘ opened the eyes” of Republicans, to 
quote M. de Pressensé, to the necessity of more drastic 
action, and it was to this awakening to the political 
dangers of the orders that M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
Associations Law owed its inception. 

Now nothing was further from M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s mind than the total suppression of the 
orders—nothing, we may add, was further from the 
mind of the Chamber, for an amendment to this effect 
could not at that time command too votes. It is 
doubtful whether M. Waldeck-Rousseau even desired 
to suppress unauthorised orders. The law, so far from 
being an instrument of proscription, had much in 
common with our Mortmain Acts, and proposed to 
vest in the Minister of the Interior and the Council of 
State powers not unlike those exercised by the Charity 
Commissioners. Its object was to introduce the 
elements of publicity into the statutes and control 
over the contractual transactions of all associations. 
Doubtless M. Waldeck-Rousseau did not contemplate 
authorising every order that applied for authorisation 
—he would have distinguished between the trading 
orders and the contemplative orders, between the 
‘‘leaguers” and the charitable, between Dominicans 
and Jesuits, between Christian Brothers and Assump- 
tionists, and would not have involved them all in one 
common ruin, as M. Combes (or, rather, the Parlia- 
mentary Commission which controlled M. Combes) has 
done. The bill was, in short, what one of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s colleagues has since described it as being, 
an instrument de politique —nothing more. 

As such there is good reason to believe that 
it commanded the approval, or at least obtained the 
acquiescence, of Leo XIII. and Cardinal Rampolla, 
whatever the Cardinals of the Sacred College may have 
thought of it, and assurances as to its limited scope 
were (as last year’s Yellow Book clearly shows) 
conveyed to Leo XIII. by the Cabinet of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. The French episcopate also received it 
with composure, if not with acquiescence. The paro- 
chial activities of an cecumenical order responsible 
only to its superior or to Rome, and escaping the juris- 
diction of the diocesan ordinary, have neyer been 
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altogether pleasing to the episcopal hierarchy, and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau could count with some assurance 
on the ancient hostility between regular and secular. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau had therefore some justi- 
fication for believing that the solution of a religious 
problem for which the Concordat had made no provi- 
sion would remove a standing menace to its integrity. 
The members of authorised religious orders engaged in 
teaching such as the favoured Christian Brothers might 
continue to save the public purse by doing public 
work and thus leaving the Minister of Finances the 
greater freedom in finding the ways and means for 
accomplishing the social and industrial reforms of 
the Republican programme. At the same _ time 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau continued to extend the 
disciplinary powers of State over the secular 
clergy, by strengthening the Penal Code in order 
to deal with cases of the abuse of spiritual powers 
for political ends. It is this very existence of 
the Concordat itself that justifies such exceptional 
legislation; indeed, the first article lays it down 
that the Roman Catholic worship shall be public en se 
conformant aux réglements de police que le gouvernement 
jugera nécessaires pour la tranquillité publique. A 
privileged body of men cannot, as M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau remarked, claim the same rights as 
ordinary citizens. Such legislation is not necessarily 
Jacobin in character, as some commentators on the 
Organic Articles are arguing to-day. On the con- 
trary, it is more Gallican than Jacobin. The whole 
tenor of the Organic Articles on which it is based owes 
its inspiration to the legal traditions of the whole 
régime before the Bourbons fell under Jesuit influence. 
Many of them breathe the sentiments of Pasquier 
and of the old Parlements. They were not the 
original creation of the First Consul flushed with 
the military glories of Marengo. The enforcement is, 
in short, not altogether incompatible with the existence 
of the Roman Catholic Church in France, however 
ultramontane in temper. Indeed, they have fostered 
ultramontanism. 

Such was the situation as the Erastian mind of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau diagnosed it. How then has 
such a catastrophic dénouement as the present come to 
pass ? That we must reserve for another article. 





A CHARACTER SKETCH OF 
I 


HENEVER we have a talk about Russia w'th 
some one of our middle-class English acquaint- 
ances—unless it be a friend who took for years a special 
interest in Russian affairs—we are sure to hear, at onc 
moment or another of the conversation, the following 
remark concerning the Russian Tsar: “ Poor man! of 
course, he means well, but his bureaucracy prevent him 
from knowing the real condition of affairs, and fron 
doing any good!” Of course !—and this is uttered with 
a confidence which admits of no contradiction. 

We may produce as many arguments as we like to 
show that the courtiers and the Ministers of the Russian 
Emperor are men whom he himself has chosen. We may 
say that autocracy is rapidly becoming an anachronism 
in Russia, and that there are plenty of men in the imme- 
diate surroundings of the Winter Palace—even in the 
State’s Council and the Senate—who consider that it 1s 
high time to introduce constitutional rule in Russia; but 
that Nicholas II. prefers to choose his advisers from 
among the party which bitterly opposes the unavoidable 


THE TSAR. 


change; and that he does so because he cannot adm't 
that anyone or anything should limit his power; Russia, 
in his eyes, is a private estate of the Romanoffs. 

But all such arguments are of no avail. “ You are pr-- 
judiced against him,” our interlocutor says to himseif, 
and asks us, What is our opinion about Gorkiy, or about 
the lovely weather? For the Monarchist Englishman 
Nicholas II. is an irreproachable man, full of the west 
intentions. His only misfortune is that he is the head 
of too big a barbarian empire, full of “ mujiks,” greedy 
bureaucrats, and impatient Nihilists. 

However, such a legend could not be kept up in- 
definitely, and the remarkable success of an article, “ The 
Tsar,” published in the July number of the Quarterly 
Review, and commented on everywhere at this moment. 
shows that the legend begins to be appreciated at its just 
value. It must also be said that the author of this 
article—a Russian official of high rank, we are told ly 
the editor, and a person, we may add, perfectly well 
acquainted with Russian politics—has produced such an 
array of facts that the Eastern tale about the noble and 
good-intentioned Sultan, who is kept in ignorance by his 
Pashas, decidedly must go. We are very glad therefore 
to hear that a third edition of the Quarterly Review is 
being made to supply the exceptional demand for this 
number. 

Writing some seven years ago in an American maga- 
zine, I indicated that no Emperor of Russia had begun 
his reign under more favourable circumstances than 
Nicholas IT., and none had so rapidly destroyed the hopes 
with which he had been received. . He was very young 
when he became Emperor, and on account of his very 
youth he was sympathised with. The gloomy circum- 
stances under which his father had come to the throne 
might have contributed to give a reactionary turn to his 
policy ; but Nicholas II. was free in his choice. Profound 
peace reigned in Russia, and in the world at large, and 
the slightest hint that he would have dropped, to intimate 
his attention of inaugurating a reign of reconciliation, and 
of making concessions to the enlightened portion of 
Russian society, would have at once rendered him most 
popular. There are such optimist moments in history. 
But neither Nicholas II. nor his advisers understood the 
significance of the moment. 

The advent-manifesto of the Tsar was a jet of cold 
water thrown upon the optimists. The Russians read 
between the lines of the Imperial manifestos, and I re- 
member how everyone read in the advent-manifesto of 
Alexander II. (1855) the inauguration of a new Liberal 
policy. A mere hint, the siniple mention of his “ illustrious 
grand-grandmother ” (Cathe.ine II.) was enough. Every- 
one understood at once that 1eaction was coming to an end. 

With the advent-manifesto of Nicholas II. (probably 
written or edited by Pobiedcnostseff) it was quite different. 
Every word of it spoke, on the contrary, of the attachment 
of the ruler to the reactionary policy of his father; but 
without that redeeming feature which spoke in favour of 
Alexander III.: his intention fostered by the Slavophile 
Aksakoff of improving the material conditions of the 
peasants. “ Autocracy at all costs” was the only policy 
which could be read in the manifesto of Nicholas II. 

Then, a few days later, the young ruler appeared in 
the Winter Palace before all sorts of public bodies con- 
voked to greet him, and there, to the astonishment of all, he 
pronounced a simply impertinent allocution addressed to 
the representatives of the Zemstvos (the county and the 
district councils). 

Everywhere the representatives of the provincial self- 
government would have commanded a certain deference 
on behalf of the Sovereign. The more so they deserved 
it in the vast empire of Russia, where they have the im- 
portance of provincial parliaments. It was known that 
one of the Zemstvos had presented the Tsar with an 
address couched in most respectful words, and asking fer 
the right of personal appeal to him (not through the 
Ministries) in case of need. The reply to the address and 
the way it was delivered were simply impudent. But— 
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I prefer to leave here the word to the author of the 
Quarterly Review article : 

‘No less loyal in form or spirit than those of the other 
boards, the address drawn up by the Council of Tver 
vaguely expressed the modest hope that His Majesty’s confi- 
dence might not be wholly restricted to the bureaucracy, 
but would likewise be shared by the Russian people and by 
the Zemstvos, whose devotion to the throne was proverbial. 
This was a reasonable wish; it could not seriously be 
dubbed a crime; and, even if it bespoke a certain spirit of 
mild independence, it was, after all, the act of a single 
zemstvo, whereas the men who had come to do homage to 
the Emperor were the spokesmen, not of one zemstvo, but 
of all Russia. Yet the autocrat strode majestically into the 
brilliantly-lighted hall, and with knitted brows and tightly- 
drawn lips turned wrathfully upon the chosen men of the 
nation and, stamping his little foot, ordered them to put 
away such chimerical notions, which he would never enter- 
tain. Such was the Tsar’s first imperious assertion of his 
divine viceroyalty; and even staunch partisans of the 
autocracy blamed it as harsh and ill-advised.” 

The spell was gone; and the next step of the young 
Tsar was that, intoxicated with the pomp of autocracy, 
he made light of his father’s advice to reduce the corona- 
tion expenses from £1,300,000 to £700,000. He spent, on 
the contrary, on that unfortunate display of Eastern pomp 
full 46,000,000, and he inaugurated a new policy, directly 
opposed to that of his father—the policy of “ enrichissez- 
vous,” or “ squander at your ease,” which has characterised 
his reign ever since. 

“From that time forward "—we read in the Quarterly 
Review—“his Majesty has been filled with a spirit of self- 
exaltation which has gone on gaining strength in accoid- 
ance with the psychological law that pride usurps as much 
space as servility is ready to yield. Nikolai Alexandrovitch 
soon began to look upon himself as the centre of the world, 
the peacemaker of mankind, the torch-bearer of civilisation 
among the ‘yellow’ and other ‘ barbarous’ races, and the 
dispenser of almost every blessing to his own happy 
people. Taking seriously this his imaginary mission, he has 
meddled continuously and directly in every affair of State, 
domestic and foreign, thwarting the course of justice, 
undermining legality, impoverishing his subjects, boasting 
his fervent love of peace, and yet plunging his tax - burdened 
people into ‘the horrors of a sanguinary and needless war. 

“Unsteady, half-hearted, self-complacent, and fickle, he 
changes his favourites with his fitful moods, allowing a 
band of casual, obscure, and dangerous men to usurp the 
functions of his responsible Ministers, whose recommenda- 
tions are ignored, whose warnings are disregarded, and 
whose measures for the defence of the State are not only 
baffled, but resented as symptoms of disobedience.” (Pp. 
182-184.) 

A total absence of any sort of education, and of what 
might be called good intention, or even simple good- 
heartedness, is another distinctive feature of the Tsar. 
Therefore, whenever Nicholas II. has hitherto been 
known to interfere in State affairs personally (and we are 
told that now he does it continually), his interference was 
in the wrong direction. Thus, I was very much struck 
some six or seven years ago, when I read an official re- 
port upon Finnish affairs which had been annotated by 
the Tsar in lead pencil on the margins. There was not 
one single remark which might have revealed a statesman’s 
mind, or simply an educated reader, or even a man with 
common humane sympathies ; but there was a number of 
remarks which decidedly revealed a bad intention. Thus, 
it was mentioned in the report that the Finnish func- 
tionaries, on entering the service, take, besides the oath 
of allegiance to the Emperor, the same oath towards the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. “A useless formality,” was 
the Emperor’s annotation to this part of the sentence, 2.¢., 
just the remark to be expected from one who had treated 
his own oath of allegiance to the constitution of Finland 
as “a useless formality,” and had broken it. Several 
other remarks had the same character, and since then I 
said to myself, “ This man is not even capable of under- 
standing that he stands under certain obligations towards 
his country, and that he can ever be bound by his word 
or his oath.” 

No better intentions were shown by the Tsar’s atti- 
tude in the students’ affair in rg01, as I have shown it in 
the North American Review (May, 1901). I can only 
sav that Pobiedonostseff’s reply to this article (same re- 
view, September, 1901), in which he tried to exonerate 








his master and himself, and to throw the responsibility 
upon the Minister of Public Instruction, Bogolépoff 
(already killed by the student Karpovitch), and upon the 
Minister of Interior, Sipyaghin (who was subsequently 
killed by Balmashoff), hardly convinced Anyone. In 
short, up to the present time Nicholas II. has quite con- 
sistently represented the policy of a Tsar who cares for 
nothing else in his country but for the maintenance of his 
autocratic power, and is ready to sacrifice all other con- 
siderations to this central idea. This is best seen in his 
choice of his Ministers of the Interior ; Goremykin in 1896 
Sipyaghin in 1899, and Von Plehve in 1901. They were 
chosen, not from among men who took any interest or any 
part in works for the improvement of the inner conditions 
of the Empire; they were taken exclusively for their 
readiness to crush down any attempt at infringing upon 
the absolute powers of the Tsar. In fact, for the last 
eight years Russia has had Ministers of Police, but no 
Ministers of Interior. All the inner reforms for which 
there is such a crying demand were shelved since 
Nicholas II. came to the throne. To combat “ the opposi- 
tion” became the only all-absorbing idea. 

As to the legend about a poor prisoner-Tsar who 
cannot get at the truth, and is kept in ignorance by his 
functionaries, it is absurd on the face of it. To say the 
truth, there is no country in Europe in which the real con- 
ditions of the peasants and agriculture altogether, the 
bad conditions of the schools, the want of education, the 
abnormal conditions of the factory labourers, the draw- 
backs of protection, the extent and organisation of the 
domestic trades, the organisation of justice in the country 
districts, the peasant courts, the taxation, and so on. and 
so on, would have been better explored and more dis- 
cussed in the reviews than they have been in Russia. 
Immense house-to-house inquiries covering millions of 
households have been made for the Zemstvos, by specialists, 
with a zeal and an accuracy which are not often found in 
administrative statistics. More than 450 volumes of such 
researches have been published, while their results have 
been eagerly analysed in hundreds of review articles. 
All the information concerning the inner life of Russia 
which Stepniak, Volklovsky, myself, and all our friends 
have published in this country has been borrowed from 
official publications, the contents of which were read and 
commented on in the Russian Press. Russia knows her 
sores—she is only prevented from healing them 

As to the current history of to-day—the history of 
strikes and peasant riots suppressed by means of wholesale 
floggings, by the Obolenskys and the Von Wahls (the 
former has now been sent as Governor to Finland!), the 
insurrections in the Siberian prisons, suppressed by a 
wholesale cudgelling or the shooting down of the prisoners 
—as in Yakutsk—every such fact is related in three large 
newspapers printed in Germany and in Switzerland, im- 
ported by the ton into Russia, and the main contents of 
which are regularly reported in the Times and reproduced 
by the main German papers. The sources of know- 
ledge are not missing—but the Tsar does not care to read ; 
he reads nothing, we are told. 

P. KROPOTKIN, 
(To be continued, ) 





THE APOTHEOSIS. 


a H! now, that’s good!” said a bald man in No. 26, 
Row D., of the stalls, and his friend in No. 27 
hiccoughed faintly. 

“Ha, ha!” roared the stout, square man with the 
gold eyeglass on the other side. 

The stage of the “ Paradise,” was mainly occupied 
by an elephant which had been turned on its back and 
enclosed in a plush frame. 

“T say!” remarked a naive man in No. 29, with a 
smile of feeble wonder. 

“Look at his eye!” laughed the bald man: “Ha, 
ha!” 
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All four looked at the eye of the inverted elephant. 
That tiny pig-eye—the only moving thing in the grey 
upturned mass—gave a circular flutter, travelled in a 
quest among the audience, then fixed its stoic gleam on 
fcrelegs raised in the air like pillars of iron-coloured rock. 
It was like a world to itself, that eye—a little, wild, re- 
mote point of light in this temple of civilisation, this 
popular velvet temple of intelligence, domed with gold, 
starred with electric light, and thronged by faces all 
turned one way. 

“Ha, ha! look at his eye!” The elephant’s eye 
again travelled round, and this time even the naive man 
laughed. 

“T say, it’s awfully funny,” said he. 

“Most intelligent animals!” pronounced the stout 
man, his little legs were stretched out, the ends of his 
moustache waxed up, and his stare, defended by the 
gold eyeglass, was fixed shrewdly on the stage. 

“Intelligent!” sniffed the misanthrope in 
“idiotic I call it!” 

“Do you suppose,” asked the naive man, “ that it’s 
done by kindness ?” 

The bald man grasped his opera hat firmly between 
his knees; he had a judicial air. 

“Impossible to tell!” he pronounced. 
at the poor beggar’s trunk! ” 

The elephant, tired of hanging his helpless trunk 
towards the audience, had curled it in to his chest. 

“Like a bloated great caterpillar!” murmured the 
misanthrope in 27. 

Two anxious-looking Persian cats, and two red- 
breasted parrots with thin gilt chains attached to their 
legs, had suddenly appeared from different quarters 
behind the scenes and perched one on each foot of the 
inverted elephant. ; 

“ Pretty smart that!” said the bald man, taking his 
cigarette from his lips and emitting a laugh. 

After a single moment of furtive hesitation, the two 
cats and the two parrots began leaping from foot to foot 
of the elephant, who, motionless, rolled his little eye, and 
gently writhed his trunk. . 

“Now, I call that wonderful! 
“so intelligent!” 

“T knew a cat once,” broke out the misanthrope, 
“as intelligent as a human bein’! ” 

“Come, come!” said the stout man. 

“T maintain,” persisted the misanthrope, who was a 
little drunk, “that almost any blooming cat is as intelli- 
gent as a human bein’! ” . 

“Oh! all right!” interrupted the bald man: “ But 
what price that!” , 

One of the parrots had perched upon the tip of the 
elephant’s trunk, and the beast slowly raised and held it 
out, as though offering it to the audience. » 

“Not bad!” cried the stout man: “ Ha, ha! 

“ Any cats almost,” insisted the misanthrope for the 
third time, “are as intell’gent as human bein’s.” 

“What!” said the stout man irritably, “ d you mean 
to tell me for instance that a lot of cats could appreciate 
this—d’you mean to tell me a lot of cats would see any- 
thing funny in that elephant ?” 

The bald man broke in again: “I admire the train- 
in’,” he said, “ shows what you can do with a little deter- 
mination—you want to have a strong will to get cats an 
parrots to work together.” 

“Yes, by Jove,” said the stout man, “I like a good 
animal show—lI'm fond of animals myself. Some people 
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ae say, look 


said the bald man, 


don’t seem to care a kick about ‘em. By George, 
though!” he added, as he suddenly caught the full 


gleam of the elephant’s eye, “he’s a doosid funny-looking 
animal on his back—an elephant! ” 

“T can’t make out whether he likes it or not,” mused 
the naive man. 

The cats and parrots had vanished, and a single 
small kitten, mewing faintly, came and curled itself up 
in the elephant’s mouth. 

“T say,” said the misanthrope with maudlin’ interest : 


“ How jolly natural! What a little ripper, eh ?” and he 
applauded. The naive man had opened his mouth, as 
though he too expected a kitten. And the elephant's 
eye seemed to try and gather the meaning of the ap 
plause. 

“So much for the superior intelligence of your cats,” 
said the stout man jocosely ; “ where’d you have got you 
baby to go fooling around in an elephant’s mouth ? ” 

“That proves nothing,” grunted the misanthrope ; 
“all I meant about cats was that people are mostly fools. 
Z don’t see any fun in a lot of beastly cats and elephants.” 

Having removed the kitten, the showman now took 
his stand upon the elephant’s chest, and illustrated the 
domination of mind over matter by blowing kisses to the 
audience. Then summoning the trunk by a touch of his 
wand, he placed within its tip a lighted cigar. 

“Bravo!” cried the bald man, quite carried away, 
“now that’s what I call really clever; bravo!” F 

“TI tell you what it is,” commented the stout man with 
the air of a discoverer, “I’ve been watching him—and he 
don’t dike it!” 

“Don’t like what?” jerked out the misanthrope. 

“Very few animals like smoke,” continued the stout 
man. “I had a pony once, though, that would snuff it 
up like fun.” 

The elephant replaced the cigar between the show- 
man’s lips, and his huge, imprisoned frame shivered. 

“Look at his eye now!” said the bald man, as the 
elephant made an attempt to shake his head; “ it’s really 
dam funny! ” 

“Well,” yawned the misanthrope, “I’ve had about 
enough of this footy elephant! ” 

The showman, his face wreathed in a forced smile, 
began a little hastily loosening the bands of the plush 
frame, and suddenly the elephant trumpeted. 

“ He’s asking to be let up,” said the stout man, wheez- 
ing with the effort of his amusement, “I don’t care what 
they say. I call it a doosid good show. It’s all so natural. 
Some fellows,” he added in an irritated voice, screwing his 
glass round at the misanthrope who had fallen asleep, 
“don’t care a curse about animals!” 

“Tt looks to me as if he’d turned sulky,” observed the 
bald man dispassionately. “ Just see his eye now! ” 

“ Yes,” assented the stout man, “that’s where animals 
fail; they've got no sense of humour. No one’s fonder 
of ’em than I, but it’s all skittles about their being as in- 
telligent as human beings! They've got no sense of 
morality,” he went on, fixing his stare on the shoulders of 
a woman in evening dress, “no sense of morality; and 
they've got no sense of humour. See that elephant’s eye, 
for instance, for all it’s so deuced clever, it’s got no sense 
of humour! ” 

In that little eye—that world apart—there was cer- 
tainly no amusement, no appeal, hardly fear, and not 
even scorn. It was a round, wild, greyish-green blink, a 
point of view—not a point of view like that behind a 
stout man’s gold-rimmed eyeglass, full of humour and 
morality and intelligence, but just a point of view; and, 
with its quick, mournful roll, it seemed to answer, “ Alas! 
no sense of humour! ” 

“T can’t help wondering whether they like it,” said 
the naive man regretfully, as though loth to harbour such 
doubts about a sight he had so much enjoyed. 

“ Like it!” said the bald man, “ of course they like 
it! They're most intelligent animals! ” 

“ Intelligence is everything. ” said the stout man, drop- 
ping his gold eyeglass as the curtain came down, an1 
placing one of his hands on his white waistcoat, he stared 
round at the delighted audience to signify his approval. 
“A show of this sort is what I call the apoth—apotheosis 
of intelligence. It’s not everyone can appreciate it, or 
every animal can stand it. Bravo, bravo!” And again 
he stared round the stalls in an embracing manner. 

“ There’s pigs, now,” he added, with an unfortunate 
flourish of his eyeglass that seemed to include his neigh- 
bours, “ and donkeys—you know what they're like!” 

Joun GALSworRTHY. 
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THE IONIDES COLLECTION. 


F the fine collection of works of art that has recently 
enriched South Kensington does not actually consist 

of the best of everything, it includes nothing that has not 
a veritable artistic value. The two rooms in which the 
bequest is housed form, it may be said, a National Gallery 
shorn of its superfluous matter. There is not a single unde- 
sirabie item among the desirable, not a single work that 
looks as if it had strayed into the collection in the distress- 
ing manner characteristic of so many of our larger and 
older exhibitions—to the detriment of its fellows; to say 
which is to proclaim the late Mr. Constantine lonides as 
the almost ideal collector and his bequest as a triumph 
of the individual's taste. One need hardly stop to qualify 
an assertion which is borne out by such incontrovertible 
facts as are now presented by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. They indicate sufficiently the wide sympathies 
and the power of independent judgment which are essen- 
tial to the formation of a really fine collection. It is given 
to but few to be able to appreciate the charm and signifi- 
cance of the Italian Primitives, the golden beauty of Rem- 
brandt, the austerity of Ingres or Legros, the mellow 
sweetness of Corot, the courage of the modern impres- 
sionist, to an equal or nearly equal extent ; still fewer have 
the material means of giving effect to their appreciation. 
Fortunately for us, Mr. Ionides was both appreciative and 
wealthy, and the result is, as we have stated, virtually ideal. 
He selected his goods without fear or undue favour. Pre- 
ferences he had, of course ; he would have been less than an 
art-lover, or more than human, had he contrived to sup- 
press them altogether. One may find, for instance, in the 
important series of paintings, drawings, and etchings by 
J. F. Millet and Legros the pronouncement that no phase 
of these masters’ art existed that had not its attraction for 
him. But in these cases the excess, if such it can be 
termed, is more than justified by its didactic value. One 


forgets the fact that there is a great deal of one man’s 
work, when it is clearly shown that every branch of that 


work has its special value and interest. ‘The opportunity, 
say, of comparing Millet’s etchings with those of Rem- 
brandt and Whistler would compel cne to forgive the 
inclusion of more paintings and drawings of the former 
than are here, if, indeed, it was a question of forgive- 
ness. But, quite apart from comparisons, the particular 
subjects mentioned justified expansiveness. They were 
occasions for being partial; the partiality is so legitimate, 
so inevitable, that one scarcely recognises it as such. To 
choose the occasion requires the instinct of the true 
connoisseur, and here, at any rate, that instinct was not 
wanting. The genuine and effective connoisseur is hardly 
come by; it is at least something to have had the proof 
that he is not impossible. 

Among the more important of the oil paintings, 
Millet’s “ The Wood Sawyers ” represents the sterner side 
of an art that never aimed at mere beauty; there is even 
a touch of grotesquerie in the massive, blue-breeched 
labourer, b nt over his work, upon whose square figure the 
light falls with such unrelenting force. But the creation has 
its fascinating qualities—the Michelangelesque severity, 
the dignity of Herculean labour, the sombre mystery or 
deep shadows—and there is no posing, no striving after an 
artificial effect. One happens on the group rendered, 
just as the artist, wandering through the woods at Bar- 
bizon, must have happened on this anid countless other 
scenes of peasant life and labour, fit themes for the sub- 
congcious action of his imagination. But Nature pro- 
vided other subjects for him besides the labourer ; directly 
faithful as he was to the type, it did not of itself spell 
artistic contentment. Turn from this large work, almost 
brutal in its strength, to the “ Shepherdess,” with its 
lambent evening light, to “ A Landscape” (No. 172), vivid 
in colour and contrasts, to the four formal, almost topo- 
graphical water-colours, anid one realises the variety of 
impressions of which he was capable; the work here is 
a generous exposition of that variety. By his fellow 
classicist, Ingres—for Millet was more truly classic than 


romantic—there are a historical picture and a beautiful 
little nude, entitled “ A Sleeping Odalisque,” by Fantin- 
Latour three flower studies, by Delacroix a sketch for 
“The Shipwreck of Don Juan,” in the Louvre, by Diaz 
three glittering landscape studies. Corot is represented 
by the morning and evening effects which he loved, Courbet 
by a fine vaporous sea-piece, “ L’immensité,” Degas by the 
“Ballet Scene from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Roberto il Diavolo’” ; 
Théodore Rousseau and Leon Lhermitte are also among 
the modern French painters. The older French masters 
include two works by the brothers Antoine and Louis Le 
Nain. Contemporary with Claude and Poussin, the Le 
Nains have not shared the reputation of these leaders, nor 
is their work in the least familiar to art lovers in our coun- 
try; it has, nevertheless, considerable distinction. The 
two examples here, “ Landscape with Figures” and “ The 
Piper,” are admirable open-air genre, characterised by cool 
and clear lighting, firm draughtsmanship, and a rare ex- 
pressiveness in pose and faces. One marvels somewhat 
that these seventeenth-century artists, who could render 
character so vividly and humorously, should have passed 
into even comparative oblivion. 

With a reference to the clever Paris types of Honoré 
Daumier one may leave the French school for the time. 
The Dutch and Flemish collection includes a fair propor- 
tion of well-known names, among which may be mentioned 
Adrian Brouwer, Jacob Ruisdael, Rubens, Teniers, and 
Terborch. There is an interesting Rembrandt in the 
“Abraham dismissing Hagar and Ishmael,” and a. still 
more interesting “ Man’s Head,” which is attributed (appa- 
rently with good reason) to this painter. The last-named 
may stand on its own merits asa little masterpiece. Attribu- 
tions, it should be noted, occur very rarely in the present 
catalogue, the several unauthenticated works being 
described merely as “unknown”——surely — the 
best method of stimulating fair and __ intelligent 
criticism of their artistic merits. A small “ Dutch Land- 
scape,” by Phillips de Koninck, with a subtly treated and 
beautiful distance of flat country, should help to guide 
the opinions of those who were greatly exercised, 
at the time of the Dutch exhibition at the Guildhall, as 
to the authorship of a larger but similar landscape marked 
as that of Rembrandt. The English section is sufficiently 
various. Bonnington, Crome, .and Gainsborough nod to 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Watts; Rossetti’s not too at- 
tractive “Daydream” and Burne-Jones’s “The Mill” 
claim, perhaps, the lion’s share of importance. In this 
division also we find Professor Legros with five can- 
vases, including an interesting early work entitled “ May 
Service for Young Women,” and a thunderous “ Land- 
scape” (No. 28); the former, we notice, shows regrettable 
symptoms of cracking. The magnificent series of classical 
and other designs by John Flaxman—occupying no less 
than twelve pages of the catalogue—will be appreciated at 
their worth. Among the Italian paintings are Botticelli’s 
“Smeralda Bandinelli,” and a Venetian scene by Guardi ; 
the main strength, however, of this school lies in the 
black and white department, where there are two pen and 
wash drawings by Canaletto and numerous studies by 
Michelangelo, Annibale Caracci, Andrea Mantegna, Tin- 
toretto, and Salvator Rosa. Drawings by Goya and Josef 
Ribéra represent the Spanish school. Of the engravings 
and etchings there is little space to write. | Albrecht 
Diirer, the prince of German engravers, is responsible for 
three plates and two woodcuts, Christoffel Jegher, who 
flourished more than a century later, for a series of wood- 
cuts showing a clean and vigorous line, nine of which are 
after pictures by Rubens. Mantegna, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Adrien Lavieille, with wood engravings after Millet, are 
others. And to conclude, the inner circle of the world’s 
great etchers is all but complete, the one name _ unac- 
countably missing being that of Méryon. But Rembrandt, 
Bracaveinond, Millet, and Legros are here in legion, 
there is a famous series from Turner’s Ziber Studiorum, 
and a sufficiency of Whistler to provide an education and, 
in view of recent American depredations, to be thankful for. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssIncHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
HE barren Session is practically over. The 
Government will not succeed in carrying many 
even of the little administrative bills which they are 
trying to impose by stress of fatigue and weariness, 
but they will probably obtain the futile and vexing 
measure for coercing anti-clerical Welsh councils, as 
well as the Licensing Bill. I fancy the Defaulting 
Authorities Bill will plunge them deeper into the waters 
of confusion than they think. The Welsh councils 
have already determined to meet it by a refusal to 
administer, ¢.e., by throwing the entire machinery for 
maintaining both provided and non-provided schools 
on to the Board of Education. That is sheer dead- 
lock, and the Government must not count on a purely 
Welsh resistance to this measure. It deprives the 
councils of a resort to law, and makes the 
Board of Education the sole judge of whether they 
are administering it in the spirit of the Act of 1go02. 
Where does this land us? In all sorts of administra- 
tive difficulties. For example, Yorkshire pays its 
voluntary teachers—z.ec., teachers elected under a test 
—at lower rates than teachers freely selected, holding 
them to be of an inferior stamp. In other words, the 
non-provided schools are enjoying the old scale of 
efficient maintenance and no more. Do Lord London- 
derry and Mr. Morant mean to coerce the West 
Riding? They may be driven to do so by clerical and 
local pressure. Here, then, are some of the difficulties 
which meet the Government, outside even the over- 
mastering perplexity of the fiscal problem. They add 
fresh weight to the proof of Mr. Balfour’s unfitness to 
govern England. 
* * a” a *% 
Certainly he is unfit to govern the House of 
Commons. I! have said much in this column of the 
disorder of his arrangements. But I think the House 
feels even more acutely a certain meanness and want of 
candour in the handling of its affairs. You never 
know quite where to have the Prime Minister, and 
when Sir Edward Grey accused him on Wednesday 
morning, with a passion which from so cool aman was 
in itself a rebuke, of shiftiness in the redemption of 
pledges, he hit the worst blot of Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship. Take his manipulation of the machinery of 
Supply which he initiated. It isa very dangerous plan 
in itself, for it deprives the Minister in charge of a vote 
of the inducement to manage a debate, to give it pro- 
portion and dignity. Nowadays it is usually a matter 
of indifference to him whether he obtains his money on 
the appointed day or not, or how the criticism of his 
Estimates proceeds. The guillotine is at hand at 
the end of the Session to save him trouble on 
this account. But Mr. Balfour, finding, like the 
prodigal that he is, that he had wasted the earlier part 
of the Session, set himself to carve out slices of the time 
devoted to Supply, z.e., to the great open function of 
Parliament and of the private members, by putting 
down contested private bills on Supply days. The 
result has been a very serious curtailment of the time 
devoted to Supply. It is possible to defend such 
manceuvres in words which just save the Prime 
Minister from a charge of breach of faith. None the 
less, the comity of the House is broken; none the 


less does it feel that it has to deal with an uncandid 
mind. 
* * * * * 

As for the fiscal controversy, Mr. Balfour’s position 
during the debate on the Vote of Censure was 
humiliating to the eye, to the hearing, to the 
sense of what is due to and from the great office that 
he holds, united as it is with the leadership of the 
Unionist Party. It was curious to watch his efforts, 
after the pitiless mauling he had received from Lord 
Hugh Cecil, to re-assert his intellectual dignity and 
sincerity. For the moment it looked as if the Prime 
Minister might have a shot or two in his locker. He 
described his studies in economics, his twenty years’ 
pursuit of that labyrinth, the consistent doctrines that 
he had carried away from it. ‘*‘ What are they?” cried 
a cool voice on the opposite side. To that question 
Mr. Balfour essayed no answer whatever, while a few 
minutes later Mr. Asquith had quoted against him the 
fatal words in which at the beginning of the contro- 
versy the Premier confessed that it found him unpre- 
pared with convictions. 

7 * - . * 

I suppose one must not find in such contradictions 
anything morally worse than self-delusion. It is 
possible for the political conjurer to think of himself as 
an honest and even an athletic student. But certainly 
the dilemma about Mr. Balfour is pretty fatal to his 
fame asa leader. If he has views, and serious ones, 
on the fiscal question why is he incapable of explaining 
them in an intelligible fashion? Does he think that 
even the Conservative Party can subsist on misty, 
meaningless phrases about systems which have been 
embodied in scores of tariffs in the commercial policy 
of all the great trading nations of the world? But if 
he has no views, but only humbugging devices for 
saving his party from disruption, then he has no 
pertinent reply to the charge of deliberate playing 
with national interests for a partisan purpose. And 
there one reaches the rootedly unsatisfactory side of his 
character. One hears much of his charm. Charm 
blinds men, save in the instance where it is the outer 
clothing of true graciousness of character and elevation 
of mind. But when Lord Curzon speaks of the moral 
element that Mr. Balfour has brought to political con- 
troversy, he is using words that have no meaning, or 
rather that reverse the unpleasant truth. 

* * * * * 

It was almost time for Lord Rosebery to break out 
again, but I don’t think his mild tender of a conditional 
olive branch to Mr. Chamberlain at the moment when 
that doughty chieftain is in straits for an ally will con- 
vulse our politics. Mr. Chamberlain himself finds it 
meaningless, and so will most of Lord Rosebery’s 
readers. The basis of the conference that Mr. 
Chamberlain desires is the creation of a Protectionist 
arrangement between Great Britain and the self- 
governing colonies. Great Britain is a Free Trade 
nation ; the only colonies in question are Protec- 
tionist. Therefore, either the colonies must become 
Free Traders or we must become Protectionist. Lord 
Rosebery’s luminous idea is to summon the confer- 
ence, but to tell the colonies that on no account will 
we recede from our Free Trade policy. As there is no 
prospect at all of the colonies becoming Free Traders, 
and as Mr. Chamberlain does not desire that they 
should because he himself has become a Protectionist, 
such a conference would not even possess the basis 
for a single day’s discussion of the fiscal question. 
This is Lord Rosebery’s contribution. I need not say 
that it comes from him alone, and that no Liberal 
leader has anything to say to it. 

* * * * * 

By the way, I hear that Lord Curzon comes back 
with strong views on the Free Trade side of the fiscal 
controversy—a rather significant fact. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


S1r,—Those who would reform English spelling 
will welcome Mr. Robert Bridges among their ranks and 


will agree with almost all that he says on the absurdity of 


the present system. His name adds weight to a good 
cause ; and yet, while he helps us with one hand, he 
hurts us with the other. His attempt to enforce upon 
us an arbitrary and unnatural system of pronunciation 
could only give us methods of spelling as chaotic as 
that from which we now suffer. 

The object which Mr. Bridges has at heart is to 
arrest phonetic decay in our tongue. Here he is led 
astray by a metaphor which may be fairly met by 
another. He tries, it may be said, to arrest a process 
of natural change or natural growth. What he calls 
corruptions are, in fact, the natural and inevitable 
changes in a living organism. The changes which 
have been made since Shakespeare’s time, or since our 
grandfathers’ time, follow the lines of those which were 
made in the second or third generation of our Aryan 
ancestors. And it is probable that some contemporary 
theorist denounced the speech of Elizabeth’s courtiers 
as heartily as Mr. Bridges denounces the speech of the 
present day. 

Let me take one of Mr. Bridges’s examples. He 
says, truly, that we all say ‘heery, and he adds that a 
scholar is shocked when this is explained to him. I 
venture to think that a scholar is too well aware of the 
fact to be in need of any explanation and not pedantic 
enough to be shocked by his own use. He knows that 
the Italian, by keeping the final vowel in /eorza, can 
keep also the second ; that the Frenchman having little 
or no stress can say ¢héorie; but that in English the 
only natural and consistent form is ¢heery; and that 
Mr. Bridges with his ¢he-o-ry is like the man who wears 
flannel knickerbockers with a black frock-coat. 

Has Mr. Bridges made up his mind how far he will 
set the clock back or to what forms he is prepared to 
commit himself? We are not, it may be assumed, to 
reject Shakespeare’s ‘‘ John a’ Dreams,” but where are 
we to stop? 

“ Awake, my Sinjon,” 
says Pope, but apparently Mr. Bridges would substi- 
tute what Pope wrote indeed, but did not say, 
“ Awake, my St. John,” 
or rather 
“ Awake, my Saint John.” 
A bolder theorist will see corruption even here and 
cry out for 
“ Awake, my Sancte Joannes.” 
Mr. Bridges hopes that the forms which he accounts 
uncorrupt will set the fashion to their more rotten 
brothers. The unfamiliar goatherd has remained goat- 
herd, and, therefore, the familiar sheppvd must become 
sheep-herd. The cockney speaks of Bourne-mouth, 
and for its sake we must disown Plimmvth. Every- 
body ‘‘ corruptly” says Fridy, but because the cockney 
prefers yesler-day we must give up our yesterdy 
and our Fridy as well. When Dick Adams spoke of 
Le-o-nard and Jndi-es, his father bade him say Lennnd 
and /ndiz. Will Mr. Bridges reject Parson Adams, 
despite his love for AZschylus, and restore to the child 
his ‘‘ necessary vowels ’’? 

May I call Tennyson as a witness against Mr. 
Bridges? Mr. W. J. Stone, in the posthumous treatise 
which Mr. Bridges himself published, charges Tenny- 
son with a false quantity in the phrase ‘‘ Time or 
Eternity.” A false quantity in Tennyson is past belief, 
and it follows that what he said must have been ‘‘ Time 
vrriternity.” Mr. Bridges will be ‘‘inexpressibly 
shocked” when this is explained to him. 

There is an old saying that we should think with 
the wise and speak with the vulgar. As far as the 


precept touches pronunciation we may explain the 
vulgar to mean the best people speaking naturally and 
without theory. 


On their lips the language lives, but 


Mr. Bridges would kill it outright. I know a church 
where the vicar is a gentleman of the old school, bred 
at Winchester and Oxford, while the curate cannot be 
described by either phrase. The vicar says /udvs and 
Pilot, while the curate says /u-das and Pi-la/e, asthough 
the wicked procurator were a procrastinating pasty. 
Does Mr. Bridges really think that the esthetic taste 
lies with the literate and the cockney? In Sussex 
they speak of Sea-ford, Does Mr. Bridges really 
hold that this form is «sthetically preferable to our 
own Oxfvod? One of our greatest scholars,a man born 
north of the Tweed says, not by theory but by nature, 
teepot ; and, when the advocates of /ee-pfot assail him, 
he replies that as a matter of taste he prefers his form, 
and as a matter of fact his speech is alive and theirs is 
dead. 

Mr. Bridges says that our spelling conceals cor- 
ruption. It does much worse. It conceals a natural 
growth and it promotes corruption. Some good folk 
suppose that certain symbols represent certain 
sounds. The result of this error is that on their 
lips the course of nature is inverted, and the 
pronunciation follows the _ spelling. The town 
of Darby, as it is called on monuments in its own 
church of Allhallows, is usually spelled Derby, with 
the result that the peasant and the cockney, having 
just learned to spell, call it Dirby. When London 
became Lvnnvn in speech, it wickedly spelled its d 
with the result that in spite of the protests of Charles 
James Fox men began to call it what they call it 
now. It is deplorable that Mr. Bridges should join 
those who will not speak of Cromwnl or Brompton, 
of Lvdgvt, or Bournmvth, of yoomer and onner. 
I do not suppose that Mr. Bridges aspirates either 
humour or honour, but his cockney friends already 
do the one and will perhaps soon do the other. 
In this matter Mr. Bridges may do mischief, but in his 
main point he seems aware that his attempt is Quixotic. 
He must remember the fate which overtook the 
attempts of Swift and others to fix our language. 

In Mr. Bridges’s last article on the pronunciation 
of Latin there are what I venture to account inaccura- 
cies and exaggerations, but I have probably written as 
much as you will endure.—Yours, &c., 

Joun SARGEAUNT. 


FORCED LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir,—My excuse for obtruding myself in the con- 
troversy between Mr. A. Davis and Miss A. Werner, 
which I find in The Speaker of July 23 and July 30, is 
that correction seems necessary of the use made by Mr. 
Davis of Sir Harry Johnston’s name as an advocate or 
apologist of Congo methods of oppression. It is true 
that Sir Harry Johnston has more than once stated that 
he came across no ‘‘ atrocities” in the small and out- 
lying parts of the Congo which he visited casually in 
bygone years. But surely Mr. Davis knows that Sir 
Harry has also and subsequently accepted as conclusive 
the allegations of Consul Casement concerning the 
enslavement, torturing, murdering, and other ill-usage 
of Congo natives, with the sanction of the Congo 
Government and for its own enrichment, as well as that 
of its concession-holders. 

At the same time, ‘‘ those who,” as Mr. Davis un- 
grammatically puts it, ‘‘is an ill friend to the black 
race,” like Miss Werner and, I may add, myself, by 
reason of their, or its, or our objection to forced labour 
in Africa, should be grateful to Mr. Davis for so 
frankly placing in the same category the achievements 
of King Leopold and his concession holders in the 
Congo, and the designs of the Randlords in the 
Transvaal, and for regarding the former as precedents 
for the latter. If the British public could be made 
aware of the resemblance, it might be easier to get 
justice done to natives under British rule.—Yours, &c., 

H. R. Fox Bourne. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CARLYLE AND PARLIAMENT.* 


- HEN a biography has become a classic,” says 

Professor Firth, it is time to study the 
history of its composition.” Carlyle’s Cromwell has 
become a classic in two very different senses. It isa 
classic as supplying the main documentary material on 
which our estimate of Oliver Cromwell must be 
founded. It is a classic as supplying a very im- 
portant part of the material upon which our 
estimate of Carlyle must be founded. These two 
aspects of the book are likely to become more and more 
distinct as time goes on. The ‘‘ Letters and Speeches ” 
here brought so conveniently together, the ‘‘ elucida- 
tions” in which Carlyle has enshrined them, are alike 
valuable, but they are valuable for two different pur- 
poses and for two different classes of readers. Those 
who wish to know anything of Cromwell will not go 
to Carlyle for help in forming their conclusions. Those 
who wish to place Carlyle in the hierarchy of English 
Men of Letters will study his picture of Cromwell with- 
out troubling themselves as to the accuracy of the por- 
trait. Indeed, nothing was further from Carlyle’s 
mind than portraiture in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He arrives after much wearisome preliminary 
labour—and to no man was such labour more irksome— 
at a conception of Cromwell’s character. When he has 
got as far as this his real work becomes clear to him. 
He has to reconcile the real Cromwell with the ideal 
Cromwell. The ideal Cromwell is a hero, the embodi- 
ment in human shape of belief in God and Contempt 
for Parliament. The real Cromwell undoubtedly had 
both these qualities, but he had others also less easy to 
catalogue. Carlyle took a short way with these seem- 
ing exceptions. He made them serve as additional illus- 
tration of the prevailing tendency of his hero’s mind. 
What to us appears like inconsistency is to him only a 
deeper consistency. Cromwell is never so completely 
what Carlyle imagines him as when to the ordinary man 
he seems furthest removed from it. For with Carlyle 
actions are never judged simply as actions; they take 
their character from him who does them. It is an easy 
method for the biographer. He has only to settle 
upon his subject and at once he has a test by which 
the moral aspect of all that he has to narrate is deter- 
mined forhim. To Carlyle whatever Cromwell does is 
right, and were it not for our miserable modern weak- 
ness there would be no need todefend it. It is only 
because of the hardness of their hearts that he has to 
ustify the ways of Oliver to men. Professor Firth 
puts this well in his introduction : 


“ Carlyle approached the complex problems of seventeenth 
century politics as if they were a series of simple moral 
questions, and as if the great struggle between Puritans 
and Royalists had been a conflict in which God was on one 
side and the Devil on the other. To him the essential 
object for which the Puritans contended was ‘to see God's 
own law made good in the world,’ and he assumed that 
Vane’s and Cromwell’s interpretation of that law was right, 
and that of Laud and Falkland wrong. Though he saw the 
importance of the religious factor in the Civil War more 
clearly than any previous historian had done, his treatment 
of the issue was narrow and one-sided. At bottom he was 
always too much the Scotch Calvinist to be impartial.” 





* THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL, WITH 
ELUCIDATIONS BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by S. C. Lomas, 
_ an introduction by C. H. Firth. 3 vols. London: Methuen. 
13s. net. 


But for this and for his incapacity to tolerate 
failure he might have made Strafford his hero rather 
than Cromwell. But Cromwell was a Calvinist, Crom- 
well succeeded, and Carlyle loved a man rather than 
a cause as his subject. A cause has its intervalsof 
depression, and Carlyle sees in victory the infallible 
sign of a power stronger than man. If it falls to the 
right side he recognises God's will and is happy. If it 
falls to the wrong side he recognises the Devil’s will 
and withdraws from the conflict. It is no longer a 
cause of which he cares to be the historian. 

The incident of Pride’s Purge is a good example 
of Carlyle’s method. The Long Parliament in its 
later days is not a very admirable assembly. It has 
wandered far from its early professions and become 
hazy as to thesource andnature of the authority it wields. 
Still, in December, 1648, it is the only authority that is 
not purely revolutionary, the only authority that can 
pretend to any right but that of force, or to any show 
of representative character. Moreover, the very cir- 
cumstances that weakened its representative value—the 
earlier expulsion of Royalist members—might have in- 
creased its authority from the point of view of the 
triumphant party. I do not know, indeed, that any 
Parliament has a stronger claim on our admiration 
than one which, with the army first praying at Windsor 
and then marching upon London, and the inner mean- 
ing of both acts unmistakable, can debate all Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday ‘‘the desperate question 
whether His Majesty’s concessions in that Treaty of 
Newport are a ground of settlement,” and at five 
o’clock on the Tuesday morning decide by a majority 
of forty-six ‘‘ Yea, they are a ground of settlement.” 
It may be, of course, that Cromwell’s action in view 
of this resolution was justified by some paramount 
necessity. But the Parliamentary majority were doing 
what they held to be their duty, and doing it in cir- 
cumstances of extreme difficulty. It may have been 
right to send Colonel Pride to arrest them, just as it 
may have been right for Louis Napoleon to treat the 
French Deputies in a similar way some two centuries 
later. All I contend is that in both cases the prisoners 
deserve the honour due to honest, if mistaken, men. 
Carlyle will have nothing of this. All he has to tell 
us, and that with infinite delight, is how forty-one of 
them this day and others the following day ‘‘ are sent 
into their countries, sent into the Tower; sent out of 
our way, and trouble us no further.” 

Carlyle’s admiration for Cromwell’s strength of 
purpose is not in the least lessened by its failure to 
accomplish its end. Or rather he admits of no failure. 
On this point Mrs. Lomas, in one of her useful notes, 
gives a very pertinent quotation from Professor Firth. 
It is in the form of a comment on Bradshaw’s reply 
to Cromwell's intimation that the Long Parliament was 
dissolved : ‘* Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
House this morning, and before many hours all 
England will hear of it ; but you are mistaken to think 
that Parliament is dissolved, for no power under 
heaven can dissolve them but themselves; therefore 
take you notice of that.” 


“ Bradshaw,” says Mr. Firth, ‘‘ was right. The ideal of 
constitutional government which the Long Parliament re- 
presented would prove stronger in the end than Cromwell's 
redcoats. . . . . Hencetorth Cromwell’s life was a vain 
attempt toclothe the military force in constitutional forms 


and to makeit seem something else, so that it might become 
something else.” 
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As each attempt in turn fails, Carlyle does but 
dash in his colours with a fuller and more masterful 
brush. ‘* Such was the destructive wrath of my Lord 
General Cromwell against the Nominal Rump Parlia- 
ment of England — wrath which innumerable 
mortals since have accounted extremely diabolic ; 
which now some begin to account partly 
divine.” Wrath, rather, which the end showed to be 
human and fruitless. If it is true that Cromwell could 
not live with a Parliament, it is equally true that he 
could not live without one. He had none of his bio- 
grapher’s hatred of Parliament as such. ‘‘ The King,” 
he said, ‘‘was not beheaded because he was king, nor 
the House of Lords abolished because they were !ords ; 
and in the same way Parliament was not dissolved 
because it was a parliament, but all this had befallen 
them because they did not perform their trust.” So the 
Little Parliament is summoned as soon as the Rump 
is dismissed, and for once Carlyle finds something to 
admire in a Talking Shop. The Little Parliament 
is only one in name. It has not the inherent vice of 
Parliaments, for it is not representative. Cromwell 
has nominated the members, and ‘‘truly it seems 
rather a distinguished Parliament... In fact a rea] 
Assembly of Notables in Puritan England ; a Parlia_ 
ment Parliamentum, or real Speaking-Apparatus for 
the now dominant interest in England, as exact as 
could well be got—much more exact, I suppose, than 
any ballot-box, free hustings, or ale barrel election 
usually yields.” But this nominated Assembly served 
its creator’s purpose even worse than a represen- 
tative Assembly could have done. It was revo- 
lutionary where Cromwell was Conservative, 
and it carried with it no assurance that its 
revolutionary ideas had any support in the country. 
So the minority having the good fortune to have the 
Speaker on their side, and not letting the opportunity 
go unimproved, ‘‘ deliver up unto the Lord General 
Cromwell the powers which we received from him.” 


The Parliament of 1654 pleases Carlyle less. It is 
representative. It ‘‘well represents the arithmetical 
account of heads in England: whether the real divine 
and human value of thinking souis in England—that 
is a much deeper question.” It is indeed, it is nothing 
less than the question between the one-man power and 
the parliamentary power. The Parliament was willing 
to recognise the one-man power as a de facto authority, 
provided that the holder of the power was“ furnished with 
instructions” by Parliament. But any compromise on 
this point was impossible. Cromwell had invested 
himself with an authority which he could not limit 
without divesting himself of it altogether. Parliamen; 
was in this respect as immovable as the Protector, 
Whenever it was allowed to speak it re-asserted its own 
authority, and at each fresh assertion it was sent about 
its business. But Carlyle keeps his tenderness for the 
Little, the non-representative Parliament. Its business 
was, ‘‘No less than introducing of the Christian 
Religion into real practice in the Social Affairs of the 
Nation,” and it only failed because “fearful impedi- 
ments lay against that effort of theirs.” The Parlia- 
ment of 1654, on the other hand, that ‘‘most poor, 
hidebound, pedant Parliament, disappears regretted or 
remembered by no person—not by this editor for one,” 
while of the dissolution of the second Protectorate 
Parliament Carlyle has nothing to say but “ Figure the 








looks of Haselrig, Scott, and company! The mace 
was clapt under a cloak, the Speaker withdrew, and, 
exit Parliamentum, the talking apparatus vanishes.” 
Nor is he in the least disturbed by his own too sugges- 
tive parallel. The Lord Protector, his Parliament 
having been dismissed with such brevity, is ‘‘ somewhat 
troubled in his finances.” What more could have been 
said of Charles Stuart? 

Mrs. Lomas has taken all possible pains to give the 
correct text of the Letters and in the Speeches to make 
it clearer what is text and what is embellishment. Her 
notes and Professor Firth’s Introduction supply a useful 
corrective to Carlyle’s history and make this a 
real ‘‘ students’ edition ” of a wonderful book. 

D. C. LATHBURY. 





LEONARDO. 

LEONARDO DA Vinci. By Edward McCurdy. ‘Great Masters 
Series.” London: Bell. 5s. net. 

Mr. McCurpy has not written a book out of which the 
vague enthusiast can talk at length about Leonardo. He 
has put together a bare collection of facts mainly con- 
cerning Leonardo’s art, with next to no general criticism 
and little about his science. He writes for serious 
students who may want to know whatever is to be known 
about the few pictures by Leonardo still remaining and 
who will prefer to form their own esthetic opinions. He 
writes rather clumsily and as if he had read too many 
German books, but his facts are well arranged and co!- 
lected with diligence and discretion; while his particular 
criticisms, though very brief, are usually sensible and to 
the point. It is a pity, however, that he has not said more 
about the disputed pictures. It is not enough to dismiss the 
Uffizi “ Annunciation ” with the remark that Mr. Beren- 
son is probably right in giving it to Verrocchio. We know 
next to nothing of Verrocchio’s pictures. The “ Annuncia- 
tion ” is certainly of his school; but there is a strangeness 
about the composition and feeling of it, and it contains 
experiments in modelling by means of light, more likely 
to be found in the work of the young Leonardo 
than of his master. Mr. McCurdy thinks the Car- 
toon at Burlington House is earlier than the 
“St. Anne” in the Louvre, and that the “St. 
Anne” is a corrected and superior composition. This is 
the common idea ; but neither Mr. McCurdy nor any other 
critic I know of has noticed that the greatest stroke of 
genius in the Cartoon, the smile of divided attention on 
the Virgin’s face as she half listens to St. Anne and half 
watches her child, is lost from the picture. That smile 
gives to the composition of the Cartoon, irregular as :t 
is, a higher and more natural unity than is obtained by 
the strained and academic symmetry of the picture. The 
Cartoon explains itself instantly as the representation of 
a moment of natural and beautiful family fife. There is 
something obscure and absurd in the picture, as if the 
painter had missed his intention and ~made fantastic 
puppets of his figures in the effort to twist them into ar 
arbitrary pattern. The Cartoon is, after all, the most per- 
fect piece of Leonardo’s art that remains to us, the work 
in which he has come nearest to that union of spirituai 
subtlety with abstract beauty of design after which he was 
always striving. Most of the great painters of the world 
have been content to accept rather narrow limits to their 
art. A healthy commonsense warned Velasquez and 
nearly all the Venetians and Dutchmen against experi- 
ments that might be only waste of labour. But the Floren- 
tines in art, as in politics, cared little for commonsense. 
They would rather waste themselves upon a vain experi- 
ment than do a little better what had been done before ; 
and Leonardo was the most Florentine of Florentines. 
He learnt the technical part of his art with such ease that 
he was not satisfied with what most artists are content to 
do. He was the spoilt child of Nature and could not 
specialise, because Nature had given him eyes to see and 
a mind to understand all her beauties and processes. The 
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visible world was not enough for him, because behind all 
its beauties, which his eyes noted with the zest of an 
artist, his mind was searching for causes with a scientific 
passion. Most Florentines had something of that scien- 
tific passion. They liked to know how things were made 
and what laws governed their appearances; and their 
study of such matters has given scientific precision to the 
whole art of Europe and taught artists to see things 
which, like the artists of the East, they might otherwise 
never have noticed. But Leonardo went further than all 
other Florentines. His easy accomplishment of all that 
was possible put him in love with the impossible. He 
looked for a secret of character in every face just as he 
looked for secret laws in all the apparent forces of Nature ; 
and he tried to express that secret, or some complex sum- 
mary made by his own mind, in the momentary representa- 
tion of an appearance which is all that a painter can ac- 
complish. When we remember also that for whole periods of 
his life he was “ very impatient of painting,” would think 
of nothing but science, and has left an enormous amount of 
manuscript full of the most original scientific inventions 
and anticipations, we cannot wonder that his pictures 
should be few and perplexing. It is common for very 
versatile men to have little sense of the relative import- 
ance of all the things they do well. Leonardo would spend 
days upon a toy or a fantastic theory. Nothing was too 
trivial and impracticable for him to exercise the whole 
machinery of his mind upon. Nearly everything in life, 
except politics, was equally interesting to him. His 
natural affections were as strong perhaps as other men’s, 
but they were no stronger than his curiosity. When his 
mother, probably a woman of no character, was dying in 
a hospital, he visited and tended her with some assiduity. 
Noting in his diary the bare fact that she was dead, he 
notes also that in the bed next to her was “a young woman 
of fantastic features.” His diaries are full of indiscrimi- 
nate records and memoranda, everything, whether ‘ts 
interest be human, scientific, or artistic, stated with the 
same bareness. As to politics, they did not exist for him. 
He was ready to serve his native republic, or the usurper 
of Milan, or Cesar Borgia, or the King of France, as 
each of them seemed to offer the best scope for his ac- 
tivities. On the defeat of Ludovico Sforza, his old patron, 
at Novara, he remarks : “ The Duke has lost his State, his 
possessions, and his liberty, and not one of his works has 
been completed.” When the Swiss set fire to Milan he 
sketched the wreaths of smoke and flame, adding this 
note to the sketches: “ On the 16th and 18th of December, 
1571, at three in the afternoon, occurred the conflagration 
made by the Swiss at Milan.” He was detached from 
everything excepting so far as he wished to understand or 
represent it, and this detachment shows itself in much 
of his art. It is not his sympathy that has given life to 
his strange figures, but his curiosity, his power of express- 
ing all the workings of his mind in beautiful forms. His 
women do not seem to be representations of living things 
that he has seen and loved, but of a life wrought out of 
his own mind. They are his experiments, not the 
Creator's, and all their growth is the work not of real cir- 
cumstance but of his subtle and exacting fancy. He has 
modelled their faces into the smile that reflects his own 
thought and twined their hair into the curves that satisfy 
his own sense of beauty. Leonardo preached the exact 
study of nature, but he studied it himself only that he 
might express himself through it. He drew flowers and 
trees, and cats, and hands, with the impersonal pre- 
cision of a German; but when he came to paint a picture 
he used all this precision only to give substance to his own 
fantastic ideas. The “Mona Lisa” is not a picture of a 
woman as he saw her, nor can he have painted her with 
the desire only to express as much of her as was possible. 
She does not look at us, like the greatest portraits of 
Giorgione, as if she were trying to communicate her in- 
most secret, trying to break through the barrier that must 
always separate one human life from another. She seems 
rather to smile over the thought that she has a secret she 
will not reveal, to be the subject of an experiment we can- 


not understand. So it is with all of his pictures. What, 
for instance, can he have meant by the “St. John the Bap- 
tist” in the Louvre, so wilfully attributed by Morelli and 
others to a pupil? Why, above all things, did Leonardo 
call it St. John? There is nothing human about it, 
nothing of its character or expression that can have been 
taken from a living model. It nas not even a sex. It 
seems to embody some idea of delicate wickedness which 
Leonardo’s impartial curiosity had hit upon. Some 
modern writers have proposed to do the same thing, but 
in attempting it have usually betrayed the fact that their 
interest in vice is by no means impartial. Leonardo's 
experiment is as free from prurience as other experiments 
of his are free from sympathy. There is no more flesh 
and blood in it than in the “ Mona Lisa.” It is an abstract 
presentment of sensual allurement without any of the 
qualities that allure the senses. There is something in- 
human even in his Virgins, as if he had been able to watch 
and to analyse the beauty of a mother and her child with 
no more emotion or tenderness than the beauty of a 
leopardess with her cubs. The Virgin in the Burlington 
House Cartoon is an experiment in pure beauty based 
upon a careful study of life. Leonardo had noted the 
smile of divided attention as characteristic of mothers. 
He made it, therefore, the chief motive of his drawing. It 
had also something of the ambiguity which he loved. 
Otherwise the Virgin is simply an object through which 
he expresses all the delicacies of his sense of beauty. She 
is real and moving, not because she is a type of maternity, 
but because his sense of beauty is so living and intense. 
Leonardo’s imagination was not quickened by sacred things, 
except, perhaps, in the ruined “ Lost Supper” and in the 
two “ Virgins of the Rocks.” Mr. McCurdy will not agree 
with the common view that the National Gallery version 
of this picture is by Ambrogio de Predis ; and, indeed, it 
would be strange if the pupil had improved upon the 
imagination of his master. There is more delicacy in 
parts of the Louvre picture ; but a number of little changes 
knit the composition of the National Gallery version much 
more closely together. These are not all mere changes of 
detail, such as the removal of the useless pointing hand of 
the Angel, which might easily have been suggested by the 
master to his pupil; they are changes so slight that they 
can hardly be expressed in words, yet so momentous that 
they alter the picture from a merely beautiful composi- 
tion into the representation of a mysterious and moving 
event. In the Louvre picture the Infant Christ is a pretty 
Child, doing nothing in particular, while the Virgin and 
St. John are watching him and the Angel is pointing at 
St. John for no particular reason. In the National Gal- 
lery the little Christ seems to have become suddenly and 
for the first time conscious of his divinity, and all the 
other figures except the Angel, who seems to be holding 
him with the complacency of a glorified nursemaid, are 
filled with the awe of the moment. The Virgin’s left 
hand is lifted in wonder, whereas in the Louvre it is poised 
with a meaningless gesture as if about to pounce upon 
something. The Child St. John is adoring the Child Christ 
as if by a sudden impulse of his own; in the Louvre picture 
he is praying as if he were repeating a lesson. The Christ 
is the centre of the National Gallery picture, and every- 
thing turns upon him. In the Louvre he is merely one 
figure in a charming group. Our “ Virgin of the Rocks,” in 
fact, in spite of its spoilt and blackened state, is the most 
imaginative representation of the Madonna and Child in 
Florentine art. For, as Mr. McCurdy says, it is a 
thoroughly Florentine picture. Leonardo painted it before 
his curiosity got the better of him, while he was still young 
and content with the motive that had inspired the simple 
untroubled masterpieces of the past. Yet he quickened 
that motive with a new intensity of imagination and an 
intellectual power that gave a new significance and unity 
to all the traditional gestures and figures. In the Cartoon, 
more masterly and more exquisite as it is, he had cast off 
the old traditions and lost all sense of the old tenderness 
in the desire to express only the subtleties of that be- 
wildering mind whose secret no one has yet fathomed. 
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AN ACTOR’S HISTORY OF THE DRAMA. 


A History oF THEATRICAL ART IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Times. By Karl Mantzius. With an Introduction by 
William Archer. Authorised Translation by Louise von 
Cossel. Vol. I.: The Earliest Times. Vol. II.: Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Duckworth. 30s. net. 

Dr. Kart MAntzius approaches his dramatic history from 

the actor-manager’s point of view rather than from that of 

the playwright. Consequently we must read his extremely 
interesting and important work without any expectation of 
dramatic criticism. He chronicles stage inventions—wigs 
and masks and scenery. He enters into no literary esti- 
mates, or, where he does, his opinions are of little value. 

And his best passages are those in which he marks the pro- 

gress of technique and mechanism rather than those in 

which he digs into the buried origins of the drama or treats 
of literary developments. 

However, his slight sketches of early Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese drama have a great interest. He is clearly 
unfair to China, and his appreciation of Japanese plays is 
quite outmoded and inadequate. For Japanese dramatic 
art is more a matter of posture and face-play than anything 
that we understand by drama. Passing over the excellent 
and accurate sketch of Indian dramatic literature, we come 
to the weakest part of the professors work. He deals 
neither fairly nor accurately with the great Greek play- 
wrights and their material. He, in the first place, lends 
himself wholly to that ghastly old fallacy that the Attic 
drama aimed at a statuesque unreality. This is possibly 
true of the earliest efforts, but what answer would be made 
to Dr. Mantzius and his criticism by the mighty shade of 
Euripides, that master and high-priest of dramatic realism, 
who, for his principles, suffered almost a literary mar- 
tyrdom ? Scene after scene flashes across the stage of 
one’s memory, in which the actors move, struggle, suffer, 
and die with all the realism of which any scene is capable. 
The plays, at least of Euripides, were not high, statuesque 
oratorios, as remote from life as from passion; they were 
attempts to represent, in a cramping medium—and so far 
Dr. Mantzius is right—the sufferings, agonies, and catas- 
trophes of living human souls. Indeed, Dr. Mantzius shows 
a blunt appreciation of Greek tragic purpose. 

He is a strenuous believer in Dérpfeld’s theory, for 
whose sake he ignores much very material evidence. There 
are, surely, as many difficulties im the way of Déorpfeld’s 
theory as in the old idea of an elevated stage, unapproach- 
able by the chorus (half a score of plays headed by the 
Blind @dipus prove the impossibility of this), unless, in- 
deed, we assume that the actors played solely at the back 
of the orchestra, beneath the proscenium, and on the same 
level as the chorus. But this Mantzius does not do. He 
even assumes that the Thymele played the part of an im- 
portant scenic accessory, and supposes actually that it was 
the rock of Prometheus. But the Greek drama, in num- 
berless instances, demands full scenic directions, and it is 
as impossible that the Thymele should be the cliffs of 
Kaukases as that it should be the tomb of Dareios or the 
unhewn rock at Kolonos, upon which the wearied Gfdipus 
is to rest. Further, innumerable ulterior difficulties remain 
to be confronted. What of the Theologeion ? What of 
those plays in which there are simultaneously actors upon 
the stage, actors upon a tower or battlement, and actors in 
the air above? Thus, in the Ovestes, Menelaos stands 
before the gate, Orestes, Elektra, and Hermione upon the 
battlement, while overhead hover Apollo and Helena. 

But Mantzius is very peevish about Greek scenery in 
general, almost arriving at a denial of its existence. He 
believes in a mere convention, and bolsters up his idea with 
the argument that, if scenery had been in use, why should 
scenery have been so fully described ? But what would 
have been the point about the unequalled overture to the 
Blind @dipus, where Antigone points to the towers that 
crown the distant view of Athens, if no distant view had 
been there ? And it could not be supposed that such a 
prospect was commanded naturally from the theatre. He 
is absolutely wrong, again, when he says that the Greek 
drama usually passes in front of a temple or palace. Such 





is very frequently the case ; such is also very frequently not 
the case. Of the seven plays of Sophocles (not the most 
advanced of poets) three—the Aias, the Philoktetes, and the 
Blind Gédipus—pass on a strange, out-of-door scene, the 
one on a wild seashore, the other on a rocky islet, with a 
cave for background, and the third by a temple-precinct, 
with practical woodland alleys, a view across to Athens, 
and a statue of Kolonos upon the stage. And even where 
the scene passes before a palace, how diverse it has to be— 
from the Palace at Susa, with the tomb of Dareios in front, 
to the splendours (clearly imitated, scenically) of Delphi, in 
the Ion, the Egyptian monstrosities of the Helena, and the 
royal tent at Aulis, from which the prototype of all white 
virgin martyrs went to her death. Mantzius, however, is so 
resolute against any idea that Euripides and Sophocles had 
scenery that he refuses all evidence, and utterly ignores the 
very existence of the periaktoi, or revolving slides of decora- 
tion, by which a change of scene is effected. Of such a 
change he naturally finds it necessary to say very little, and 
is quite silent upon the fact that changes of scene are not 
by any means so rare. There is a very conspicuous change 
in the Azas, from the interior of the blood-stained tent (in 
which Athena, with all respect to Mantzius, probably did 
not personally appear) to the wild wooded seashore of the 
hero’s suicide. Another less elaborate change occurs in the 
Eumenides, and there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the Greek dramatists allowed themselves to be fettered 
to any unity of scene, by poverty of invention, or any other 
crippling cause. 

With regard to the distribution of actors Mantzius is 
more just. But even so, he does not give due weight to 
the fact that in at least two very clear instances four actors 
are required. Thus, the Blind Gdipus can only be acted 
on the supposition of a most awkward exchange of masks, 
unless it be allowed that a fourth actor played Ismene. 
The other case is even more clear. In the Andromache 
three characters are conversing when a fourth enters. It 
is true that from his entrance one of the previous speakers 
becomes silent, but there are actually upon the stage four 
speaking parts—Molottos, Menelaos, Hermione, Andro- 
mache—though, from the entrance of Menelaus, Molottos 
subsides into a mute person. 

When Doctor Mantzius comes down into more modern 
times his interesting work becomes doubly interesting by 
ceasing to be inadequate. Nothing could be clearer and 
more just than his picture of the Masques, Mysteries, 
Moralities, and Sotties of Medizval Europe. He is pecu- 
liarly effective in keeping the two converging streams of 
influence separate—marking the independent rise of an 
active dramatic instinct in the North, while, in the South, 
scholarship clothed with flesh the dusty bones of that 
second-hand adaptation, the Roman drama, until at last 
these two streams converged, and over the submerged 
corpse of the old virile Northern drama went foaming that 
turgid wave of neo-classical pomposity upon which finally 
rode triumphant the periwigged Atticisms of the great 
French playwrights. The rise and fall of the Jacobean drama 
lies rather outside the scope of such a treatment—Mant- 
zius promises us a further volume in which this shall be 
fully discussed. Most Teutonic essays on our native drama 
generally resolve themselves into lengthy disquisitions on 
the alleged madness of Hamlet. We will hope better 
things of Dr. Mantzius. Possibly it is mere insular pre- 
judice that makes us think his few allusions to early British 
comedy so jejune and inadequate. Maitre Pathelin 
may possess a fund of wit, but there are many who would 
find no less in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and consider 
this latter quite as well worthy of consideration as the 
elaborate, if puerile, obscenities of mediaeval German plays. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





ROAD ARCHITECTURE. 
Ovr RomMAN Hicuways. By Urquhart A. Forbes and A. C. 
Burmester. Robinson and Co. 
PeRuapPs it is hardly too much to say that every leading race 
has had its own peculiar type of building, in which it has ex- 
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celled and which is illustrative of its genius. The temple 
is the building of the Greeks; the tomb of the Egyptians. 
The English structure is the country house. The more 
sociable Frenchman is at his best in the laying out of his 
boulevards. The only form of architecture the Arab ever 
understood was the tent. If we were asked to specify the 
typical Roman structure, we should suggest their roads. 
It is these which seem best to embody the matter-of-fact 
yet indomitable character of the race, and it is altogether 
appropriate that in Roman hands the road should have 
attained to such a grandeur and solidity of construction as 
almost raises it to the dignity of a work of architecture. 
Other people cleared their roads, the Romans built them. 
The importance and interest of the subject have been 
developed in a work which has just appeared, entitled Our 
Roman Roads, written by Mr. Forbes and Mr. Burmester. 
An analysis of the construction, with a cross-section of a 
road, appears on page 85 and the following pages, and 
this analysis is worth considering. The road was 
begun by excavating two parallel trenches and clearing 
the loose sand and earth between them till a solid 
foundation was reached. Upon this foundation was laid 
a layer of rubble stones, five inches thick in the centre, 
without lime. Next comes a bed of rather coarse concr:te, 
1 ft. 3 in. thick, rising in the centre to give the road a 
convex form and allow the rain-water to run off. Upon this 
bed is another layer of much finer concrete, 10% in. deep 
in the centre, though thinner at the sides, the: upper 
surface being rounded off very symmetrically to receive the 
final stratum in the shape of a course of paving-stones 4 in. 
to 5 in. thick, fitted and cemented together. These pro- 
portions are taken from a specimen of the old Roman 
road at Radstock, but the same system is universally 
followed, except, indeed, when a natural rock foundation 
allows the two lower courses to be dispensed with. Vi- 
truvius gives a careful analysis of Roman road-making, 
which shows how perfectly the process was systematised. 
His description exactly agrees with the observations taken 
at Radstock. The prepared foundation is the Roman 
gremium; the layer of rubble, the statumen ; the first bed 
of concrete the rudus; the second bed of finer concrete 
the nucleus ; and the final paved surface the pavimentum. 
From these facts it will be seen that to regard the 
Roman road as a building is permissible. The depth of 
this solid structure, as measured at Radstock, is three feet. 
Three feet of iron-hard concrete and fitted masonry! Many 
ot most of these great old roads are still in use, and the 
farmer jogs to market to-day and the squire to the meet 
along a track of which they little guess, probably, the origin 
and composition This is the subject-matter of the book 
before us. Well handled, the fascination of it is undeniable. 
There are many buildings, indeed, more striking to the eye 
than a Roman road, but, when our thought dwells on 
theif meaning and significance, not many, perhaps, more 
imposing to the mind. And Mr. Forbes and Mr. Burmester 
have handled their subject very well indeed. They have 
written soberly and quietly, out of full information and a 
genuine interest in the subject, and in a style which makes 
it its one object—a thing rare in these days—to convey no 
less and no more than a true impression to the reader. 
We have only been able to deal with that part of 
the book referring directly to the roads, but the scope 
of the work is somewhat beyond this. The roads are, 
indeed, the primary subject-matter, but just as the 
roads themselves led from centre to centre, from 
town to town, from camp to camp, or from one fortified 
station to another, so the thread of the present narrative 
is brought into contact, naturally and inevitably, with the 
general remains of the Roman occupation. The connection 
is an effective one. We find ourselves taken on a tour 
through Roman England, and, while travelling the old high- 
ways, obtaining natural glimpses of the camps, walls, and for- 
tified positions of our conquerors, as well as an occasional 
view of the country as it then existed. Next to the roads 
themselves, the fortifications and walls are, perhaps, the 
most imposing and characteristic of these remains. The 
book leaves us with an impression, deepened and renewed, 


of the imperturbable, implacable strength of that great 
Empire on which later civilisations rest, much as in places 
the unstable modern road is superimposed om the mas- 
sive concrete of the Roman structure beneath. 





FICTION. 
TWO AMERICANS. 


THE CROssING. By Winston Churchill. London: Macmillan 

and Co., 1904. 6s. 
THE O’Ruppy. By Stephen Crane. London: Methuen and 

Co., 1904. 6s. 
Or the two novels before us we may say that Stephen 
Crane’s posthumous work is the missfire of a man of 
genius, and that Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crossing is 
a most industrious performance on the dead level of 
mediocrity. That the circulation of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s historical romances taken together exceed a 
million copies is not such a bad testimony to the great 
American reading public’s intelligence, when we remem- 
ber that the most popular author in England is Miss Marie 
Corelli. Though our author’s quality is banal, he has a 
certain skill in the construction of a historical panorama 
and a certain faculty of picturesque invention. He tells 
us in his “Afterword” that he devoted three years to 
a careful study of his historical material and to the 
picturing of “ the passions and politics of the time ”—the 
time when New England of 1780-1804 overflowed its 
borders of the thirteen States of the Confederacy, and 
colonised and annexed Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and then drew into itself French 
Louisiana, St. Louis, and New Orleans, changing America 
from a colony into a continent. It is a marvellous page 
in America’s history, and it is easy to see with a little 
imagination the patriotic delight that a reading of The 
Crossing will bring to a million American firesides. There 
is little Davy, the hero of the narrative, standing as a sort 
of patriotic signboard, the convenient epitome of Ameri- 
can patriotism and Yankee cuteness in the War of In- 
dependence, outwitting Koyalists, besting brutal overseers 
on slave plantations (a little before his time, was he not ?), 
shooting down savage redskins, and annexing their lands 
as by right divine, marching with General Clark on his 
famous campaign “which gave to the Republic Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois,” pioneering in Kentucky, intriguing 
in Louisiana, and finally finishing his career, as a sort of 
historical tourist, in New Orleans, where, type of his 
countrymen’s gallantry and charm, a French Vicomtesse 
hides her blushing head and—marries him! 

** * David,’ she said, ‘could you not tell that I loved you, 
that you were he who has been in my mind for so many 


years and in my heart since I saw you?’ 
*““*T could not tell,’ I said. ‘I dared not think it. I—I 


thought there was another.’ 

“ She was seated on the arm of my chair. She drew back 
her head with a smile trembling on her lips, with a lustre 
burning in her eyes like a vigil—a vigil for me. 

‘* ¢ He reminded me of you,’ she answered.” 

Good heavens! Could even America hold two little 
Davys? Davy’s double was not a French noble, because 
the Vicomtesse, with vision purged by the clear American 
air, hastens to give her countrymen their quietus, 
a l’Americaine : 

‘* «They toil not, neither do they spin.’ ‘Give me a man 
who will shape his life, and live it with all his strength. I am 
tired of sham and pretence, of cynical wit, of mocking at the 
real things of life, of pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy. Give 
me a man whose existence means something.’ 

“©. . . Her voice had a ring of earnestness in it... .” 

It is a long American lane that has not a vicomtesse 
at the end! So much for the authors quality! But is 
the rest of this national novel on the same high level? the 
curious reader may inquire. What of the local colour? 
of the historical atmosphere ? of the American types? Are 
the hardy pioneers, the backwoodsmen, the rank and file 
of General Clark’s frontiersmen as true to life as the 
Vicomtesse? We trust they are; indeed, we believe they 
are. In externals they are probably truer, and, as their 
animating spirit is decidedly American, we will view them 
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with the eye of faith. In any case, at the worst the reader 
can enjoy Mr. Winston Churchill’s varied panorama as a 
child enjoys a penny peepshow at a country fair. There 
is Wellington—or Washington—waving his sword, and 
there are the brave and bearded grenadiers—or frontiers- 
men—charging with stern faces right into the cannon’s 
mouth. It is magnificent, if rudimentary. 

In The O’Ruddy, on the other hand, we have the 
curious spectacle of the fire of a true genius trying vainly 
to prevail over a heap of incombustible material and dart- 
ing out here and there flickering flame tongues—in a few 
unforgettable scenes. Some years ago the present writer, 
in a paper on Stephen Crane’s art, chanced to remark, 
“Tf he fails in anything he undertakes it will be through 
abandoning the style he has invented.” Unhappily for 
American literature, Stephen Crane is dead, and this post- 
humous novel comes to us as a careless experiment he 
made with a scene and period of English life of which 
he knew practically nothing. The O’Ruddy narrates the 
adventures of a young fighting Irish gentleman amid 
fashionable eighteenth-century English society taking the 
waters at Bath. Now, for Crane to write of the old-world 
aristocracy was to waste his peculiar power. The first 
and last ‘impression that the novel conveys is 
that there is a fundamental disharmony between 
the author and his subject? There is no _ illusion 
in the social atmosphere shown: tne plot is a crude collo- 
cation of lucky happenings ; the minor characters, as Jem 
and Bottles the highwayman, are, so to say, careless shots 
at a disappearing target; but none the less it is curious to 
see how the intensity of Crane’s vision in the best passages 
almost forces us to accept his conception. In Chapier 
XVIII., for example, which describes the O’Ruddy’s 
meeting with the immortal Fancher, a gay ferocity of 
mood leaps out, and the whole scene has a biting force 
and sharp movement, seeming to swarm with figures as 
with lively dancing shadows cast sharply on a_ wall. 
Throughout the scenes generally we have a sense as 
though a cowboy of genius had accidentally strayed into 
one of Sheridan’s comedies, and the iridescent flashes of 
democratic phraseology of which Crane showed so unique 
a mastery help to change the eighteenth-century characters 
into a society of disconcerted ghosts. The O'Ruddy, in 
short, is a failure artistically, but yet it holds for us its 
own special revelation of primitive human emotion. 

A gay delight in revealing the fantastic irreguiar 
rhythms of human appetite and passion, underlying all 
human motives, Stephen Crane’s work always gave us 
that, and by that it will always hold its own high place. 
What American literature has gained by his appearance 
and what has been lost to it by his death is apparent in- 
deed when we turn to the unnatural and carefully-stage.1 
picturesqueness of works such as Mr. Winston Churchill's. 
Crane’s best work is always a strange, subtle, and deep 
revelation of the odd workings of the passions within us, 
but works of the calibre of The Crossing really add to our 
knowledge of human nature as much as can a horse graz- 
ing in a field. In The Crossing everything conceivable 
happens: battle, murder, and sudden death, elopements 
and ambuscades, surrenders of garrisons, the march of 
armies, love’s raptures and achievements, &c., but 
all these panoramic effects, speaking literally, reveal to us 
less about human nature than does a single sketch -f 
Crane’s “An Ominous Baby” (The Open Boat, 1898), 
which describes how a small child drags a piece of rope 
about the sidewalk and robs another baby of its toy! It is 
mysterious, it is disconcerting that this should be so, but 
so it is. We do not expect the great American public, that 
solaces itself with the loves of impossible vicomtesses for 
conventional American patriots, to believe us, but we are 
prepared to bear that burden calmly. Crane in his some- 
what narrow range was a psychologist of genius. In what 
lay his originality? It is extremely hazardous to try and 
trace the subterranean roots of genius, but we may hazard 
the remark that Crane’s artistic vision sprang from his 
strange capacity of criticising and analysing the tumul- 
tuous rush of the elemental human passions in the very 


flash of his feeling them. He had an extraordinary gift 
of feeling actively and imaginatively the blindly animal 
impulses of the human will, of watching them artistically, 
and of viewing them in ironical perspective against the en- 
vironing forces of life with which they clashed. In 
George's Mother, for example (pp. 90-99), there is an ex- 
traordinarily fine analysis of a drunken man’s thoughts 
and feelings, of the whole psychology of getting drunk 
and being drunk. Stupid people. and idealistic moralists 
may object to the subject being treated, not seeing that 
Crane’s sympathetic analysis goes deeper and further in 
summing up fro and contra all that can be said as to the 
progressive mental stages of drunkenness than all the argu- 
ments of all the moralists put together. Crane’s analysis 
goes further and deeper, because, as a true artist, his 
picture explains and makes clear the infinitely subtle pro- 
cesses by which human nature persuades itself gently and 
almost insensibly till the final abysm of moral oblivion is 
reached. Similarly, in the picture of George’s mother 
herself, all the mysterious craving of maternal love, its 
fierce pleasure in self-sacrifice, its self-regarding heroism, 
and self-denial based on its egoistic interests, is presented 
with an unerring truthfulness that leaves nothing further to 
be said. Where Crane, as an artist, beats all his youth- 
ful American contemporaries out of the field—and to men- 
tion the names of his popular contemporaries, such as 
Harold Frederic, Paul Leicester Ford, James Lane Allen, 
Richard Harding Davis, Hamlin Garland, &c., is to show 
that none of the younger school can enter the lists with 
him—lies in his lightning-like revelation of these blind 
animal forces of human nature which impel mankind into 
all those delicious incongruities, those unseemly and funny 
exhibitions of self, those attractive, whimsical, repulsive 
actions and feelings that we sum up under the convenient 
headings of human appetite, character, temper, &c. To 
Crane’s intuitive understanding of, and intense delight in, all 
such manifestations, as we have said, was superadded the 
finest and most discriminating sense of their meaning, of 
their value, of their curious interplay in the whole cun- 
ning fabric of human life. And in dozens of his stores 
and sketches, such as “’The Duel that Was Not Fought,” 
“The Monster,” “The Men in the Storm,” “ An Ominous 
Baby,” the primal guiding instincts of human nature are 
laid bare with a directness of insight that amounts to a 
special revelation. No other artist—certainly no modern 
artist—has so led us to concentrate our gaze on the dis- 
concertingly abrupt changes of our human egoism. How 
admirably in “An Ominous Baby,” for example, do we 
feel the subtle changes in the mind of the baby who és 
dragging a piece of rope and gazing at the pretty child 
playing with the gorgeous toy fire-engine ? Humble admira- 
tion passes into envy, and envy into a passionate cove- 
tousness. The analysis of the baby’s subsequent conduct 
is a masterpiece of psychological insight, and, we repeat, 
teaches us far more than all the six hundred pages 
of The Crossing can teach. But if this is so, why is 
the most brilliant of all the young American writers—the 
only genius among them, in fact—thought the least of, 
while Mr. Winston Churchill’s mediocre works are rap- 
turously hailed? The answer is appallingly simple. The 
average man wants to be told that his own sentiments do 
him credit, that his immediate ideals are glorious, that his 
self-congratulatory virtues will reap for him substantial 
reward in the opinion of his fellows and flattering 
benefit hereafter; he wants to be soothed, com- 
forted, upheld in his own estimation, and propelled gently 
upon a profitable path of virtue. He does not, in short, 
wish tcf know from art what human nature is, anid he wishes, 
above all, to forget that the dough of his finest actions is 
always leavened with pride or vanity. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that the artist whose vision goes so unerring to 
the roots of our being, to the fundamental passions, who 
creates such subtle and diverting patterns out of what the 
moralists tell us are our reprehensible human qualities, is 
it any wonder that such an artist as Stephen Crane should 
carry little weight with Mr. Winston Churchill’s six million 
readers ? EDWARD GARNETT. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


7ET more Exchequer bonds! The Government 
and its wasteful finance is becoming a dan- 
gerous nuisance in the City. Everybody went away 
for their holidays in the dumps at the end of last week 
because an issue of 6} million Exchequer bonds, to 
replace a similar line falling due on August 7, had 
gone so badly that it knocked the bottom out of the 
Consol market and madethe whole Stock Exchange flat. 
The price fetched by the bonds—three per cents. with 
three years torun —was only £08 13s. 6d., a figure which, 
allowing for profit on redemption at par, makes the 
yield about 3, per cent. ; it is indeed a pretty figure 
for the British Government to be paying for credit 
more than two years after the end of the war which 
was supposed to be going to be so profitable an enter- 
prise, and the Consol market was not far wrong in 
describing the issue as a fiasco. Moreover, it appeared 
to observers in the City that a much better price 
might have been got for the bonds if a little more 
discretion had been exercised with regard to the 
time and mode of their issue. They had to be 
brought out, of course, in time to replace the 
maturing obligations, such a thing as_ the repay- 
ment of debt being an obsolete shibboleth which the 
present Government had chucked on to the scrap-heap ; 
but there was no ostensible reason why, just before 
this big line was put up for tender, an issue of 2} million 
fresh Treasury bills should have been made, sweeping 
the market bare of any surplus funds that it had avail- 
able. re 
This issue of ‘‘ Treasuries” does not seem to have 
been needed for any specific purpose. Part of their pro- 
ceeds was used to redeem deficiency advances from 
the Bank—about which there was no hurry—and 
the rest of it was left to the credit of the Treasury at 
the Bank of England eating its head off, and leaving 
the market so much the more impecunious. Having 
thus done its best to tighten money against itself, the 
Government comes in as a borrower of this large sum 
—6} millions—and proceeds to neglect the obvious ex- 
pedient for ensuring the success of the issue—namely, 
the granting of a commission to stockbrokers on 
any bonds that they placed with their clients. It 
is true that this commission is not always 
given; but it often is, and anybody with any 
knowledge of the present state of the Money market 
could have told the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
this was by no means the time to neglect any means of 
assisting theissue. The result of this omission, which 
seems to have been a mere piece of carelessness, was 
that stockbrokers, instead of stirring themselves about 
to get subscriptions from their clients, left the issue to 
the bill-brokers, who are already stuffed to the surfeit 
point with the enormous mass of Treasury bills that 
has been poured down their throats, and to the banks, 
which are far from flush of money for investment, 
seeing that they are nearly all lamenting a decline in 
the amount of their deposits and seeking ingenious 
explanations for this uncomfortable phenomenon. 





That the issue should be a frost under such circum- 
stances was natural enough; but it does seem a pity 
that such frosts, which do real damage to British 
credit apart from their cost to the taxpayer, should 
be caused by sheer carelessness on the part of the 
Treasury’s expert advisers. It is, of course, impossible 
that the permanent officials, cooing in their pigeon holes 
in remote Whitehall, should know all the ins and outs 
of affairs in the City—when the market is hungry, when 
it is overfed and has to be tempted with tit-bits, and 


soon. But after all the Treasury has access to all the 
best seasoned experience of Threadneedle Street and 
Capel Court, and seems to have good reason to com- 
plain that on this occasion it was by no means well 
advised. Itis safeto assert that the issue, if it had 
been better handled, could have been sold fully 4 per 
cent. better. pies 

The City came back to work after the holidays 
still under the influence of the wet blanket which this 
fiasco had thrown over it. Its first experiences were 
by no means cheering, for it found, to its surprise, first 
that money was not cheap at all—in fact, that the 
market was unable to repay to the Bank the whole of 
the huge sums that it borrowed in July ; secondly, that 
there was an unwieldy, top-heavy bull account in 
Consols, which necessitated a continuation rate of 3} 
per cent. at the monthly ‘‘carry over”; and finally 
that another issue of Exchequer bonds was 
being authorised by Parliament in the course of an 
all-night discussion interrupted by frequent applica- 
tions of the closure. Apparently the total required 
is about 9} millions, though the statements 
made by the Chancellor in the course of the 
debate were far from lucid, and the chief purposes 
for which the money is wanted are naval and 
military works and the absurd agreement with the 
Cunard Steamship Company into which the Govern- 
ment was terrified by the vaticinations of what Mr. 
A. J. Wilson calls the ‘‘ Blue Funk School” of naval 
experts at the time when the Morgan combine sent the 
Yellow Press into paroxysms of panic. It will be 
remembered that under the terms of this agreement the 
Government promised to lend the Cunard enough to 
build two new liners and to charge it 2} per cent. for 
the loan ; if, as seems likely, it has to borrow the 
money at 3} per cent., it will have carried out a trans- 
action the businesslike beauties of which are only 
equalled by the farseeing accuracy of the statesmanship 
which dictated it. ve 

However, these considerations did not greatly 
affect the City. The fact was enough that nine mil- 
lions or so more of Government borrowing was im- 
minent, on the top of all the load of undigested 
securities under which it is already groaning. The 
result was a heavy fall in Consols, the market in 
which had already been demoralised by the discovery 
of a heavy bull account and weakness in all other 
departments ; for, naturally enough, Wall Street and 
the continental bourses were not eager to come to 
the rescue of London and support prices when this 
weakness was developed. Consequently the week has 
been a very uncomfortable one. The Home Railway 
traffic returns were by no means encouraging, especially 
when the fine holiday weather is considered, and seem 
to indicate a general and almost alarming decreasein the 
spending power of the community, due to high taxa- 
tion, and in this department also prices fell rapidly. 
American shares were pegged up in New York, especi- 
ally the securities of the roads which serve the cotton- 
growing district, where a bumper crop is promised, but 
Wall Street,as has been said, turned sulky when London 
showed signs of demoralisation. The Kaffir market 
alone has endeavoured to preserve an appearance of 
strength, but the public seems to have lost all con- 
fidence in it, and the game is entirely in the hands of 
the professional market riggers. Japanese bonds have 
shown some strength, being assisted by the kindly 


protection of a bear account. 
JANus. 
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